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WOOL WINDER WINNING THE ST. LEGER 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


The Badminton Magazine 


“THE COLOURS” 
XXI.—COLONEL E. W. BAIRD 


Dark and light blue hoops, black cap 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


In the year 1887 Mr. Douglas Baird was prominent among successful 
owners. It was during this season that he was made a member of 
the Jockey Club, and he signalised the circumstance by winning 
the Two Thousand Guineas with Enterprise. Briar Root, who was 
to win the One Thousand next year, was a two-year-old. The 
Green Lodge stable was a power in the land, the crimson, silver 
braid, being constantly to the fore. And in the stable at the time 
were also Mr. Fairie and the late Mr. Houldsworth. It was natural, 
therefore, that Mr. Douglas Baird’s younger brother Edward, then 
a subaltern in the Tenth Hussars, should have been inspired by a 
desire to emulate the achievements of his elder. The dark and light 
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blue hoops were accordingly registered and he began the fascinating 
task of getting together a stable of horses. In the sale lists of the 
period it is recorded that he gave 410 guineas for Lovelock, 800 
guineas for Aghaboe, and reasonable sums for others, though the 
colours were more often seen worn by their owner in cross-country 
events. 

The Tenth Hussars were at that period a remarkably sporting 
regiment, indeed, my friend Captain Fisher was one of the busiest 
of gentlemen riders, and few people have had better fun in connection 
with ’chasing than we used to have in those days at Mr. Arthur 
Yates’s place, Bishop Sutton, where Captain Fisher’s horses were 


COLONEL BAIRD’S RESIDENCE, EXNING HOUSE, AFTER THE FIRE, APRIL 1909 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


trained and where he and others assiduously « rode schools.”” We did 
not often make much money. It not seldom happened that two 
horses from the stable started and the outsider won, no one having 
had a shilling on him, whereas we had plunged on the favourite. 
Dinner at Sutton after such a meeting used sometimes to begin a 
little gloomily, though all the consolation we got from our host was, 
“You fellows oughtn’t to bet!” Mr. Yates’s betting was generally 
limited to a couple of sovereigns, though I remember one occasion 
when I was going to do a commission for him, and he was so 
struck with the appearance and possibilities of one of his horses 
that, after a period of hesitation, he made up his mind to a 
desperate enterprise, and said to me, ‘“ Look here, you know, I'll 
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have three sovereigns!” I do remember also one occasion when 
he went so far as to have a pony on a superbly-bred mare 
called Settling Day—a savage animal that had been allotted to me 
as my mount for morning work, though I emphatically declined 
to go near her. Mr. Yates was riding her himself in a flat race 
when he had this historic dash, thought she could not possibly be 
beat, and finished down the course. 

This, however, is a digression, for Mr. Baird’s horses were trained 
by another friend of mine, Tom Cannon, at Danebury. They did 
well, moreover. At the Tenth Hussars steeplechases in 1888 Mr. 
Baird won the first event on Victoria, beating Lord Southampton 
on Pinafore, Mr. Harvey Alexander—who succeeded Colonel Fisher 
in command of the regiment—on Elector, with Mr. Bryan, Captain 
Fisher, Mr. Baring, Mr. Hughes Onslow and Captain Allsop unplaced. 
The Cup on the same day Mr. Hughes Onslow won on Mr. Kavanagh’s 
Sinner ; Paddy, ridden by Mr. Bryan, second, in front of Mr. Baird 
on Hay Fever. Lord Southampton on Marauder, and Lord William 
Bentinck on Bugler, unplaced; and the Subalterns’ Cup went to 
Mr. Baird on Banksia, beating the mounts of Mr. Baring, Lord 
Southampton, Mr. Hughes Onslow and Mr. Harvey Alexander. Of 
course, Mr. Baird was not content with regimental races, and had 
a cut in for the Grand Military Gold Cup on Sanctuary. He was 
beaten out of a place, however, the race going to Mr. H. T. Fenwick’s 
good mare Bertha, ridden by Mr. Hughes Onslow—he will be 
recognised as a contributor to these pages—who has won the Cup 
on several occasions. For the United Service Hunter’s Plate, Mr. 
Baird on Weston finished third to Captain Fisher’s Meerschaum, a 
constant performer at steeplechases and a not infrequent winner. 
In the following year Mr. Baird, again on Sanctuary, was second 
for the Grand Military Gold Cup, three-parts of a length behind 
Mr. B. W. J. Alexander’s St. Cross, ridden by Roddy Owen. 

I have not space to follow these little races, which, indeed, 
have only an interest for those of us who were mixed up with the 
sport at that period. Mr. Baird, however, had a famous horse, 
Playfair, who was thought to be equal to the highest achievements 
over a country. As many readers will be aware, Roquefort, who 
won the National in 1885, had belonged to Mr. Fisher, though at 
one time it did not seem as if he were to have a chance in the greatest 
of ’chases, the desirability of turning him out of training and utilising 
him for other purposes having been discussed. Roquefort would do 
nothing on a right-handed course, and when he performed at Sandown 
a little group of Bishop Sutton stable-boys and their adherents used 
to stand at the top of the hill to prevent him from running out of 
the course. 
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This is by the way, however. Playfair was put in the National 
and allotted ro st. 7 1b., a weight which he evidently deserved, and 
I do not remember that there were any of the complaints which are 
usually forthcoming when the handicap appears. Early in the year, 
with his owner in the saddle, Playfair won the Hunters’ Hurdle Race 
at Kempton Park, and Mr. Baird was keenly desirous of riding him in 
the National, though he would have had to waste hard and doubtless 
weaken himself in order to get down to the weight. Tom Cannon 
had another horse in the race that year, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 


PLAYFAIR, WITH HIS TRAINER, TOM CANNON (MAWSON UP) 


Aladdin, and being a constant visitor to Danebury in those days I 
used on occasions to see the two at work, Aladdin ridden by Mr. 
C. W. Waller. Tom Cannon could not make up his mind which was 
the better of the two, and trying horses for the National is often 
not only mischievous but futile. Mr. Waller, I recollect, had no 
doubt as to the superiority of his mount, took 1,000 to 30 about 
him, would have nothing to do with Playfair, who it was finally 
decided should be ridden by the stable jockey, Mawson. Of course, 
I went to Liverpool to see the race and had a few sovereigns on 
Playfair both ways at the comfortable odds of 40 to 1, though it 
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seemed tolerably certain that Frigate—who did so well in several 
Nationals before she won it in the following year—would beat both 
the Danebury representatives. My satisfaction was great when some 
way from home it was evident that, bar accidents, the race lay 
between the two, with the dark and light blue hoops decidedly first 
choice. As history records, Playfair won comfortably. 

Mr. Baird was determined to have a go on his own horse, and 
rode him in the Grand International at Sandown some three weeks 
subsequently. Horses who have gone through a Liverpool preparation 


ST. WINDELINE 


(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


and the ordeal of the race seldom do much for a considerable time 
afterwards, and here Playfair was unplaced in a good field, the race 
going to Ballot Box; Game Cock, who had taken the National in 
1887, the then Prince of Wales’s Magic, and other good horses behind 
him. This was one of those mixed day’s sport which used to be so 
popular at Sandown before all the events under National Hunt 
Rules were reserved for the last day. The National Hunt Steeple- 
chase was one of the races. It went to a good animal in Glenthorpe, 
ridden by Mr. George Lambton, and General Owen Williams’s speedy 
Senanus won the five furlong Prince of Wales’s Handicap. 
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It is, however, to the successes of the colours on the flat that 
these pages are to be devoted. Mr. Baird’s ambition was to get hold 
of good horses and win the principal events. He cared little for 
handicaps and trivial stakes, never having been a betting owner, 
though I do remember an occasion when a horse of his brother’s, 
El] Dorado, one of the three animals who had the distinction of 


WOOL WINDER (W. HALSEY UP) 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


beating Donovan, was in a race at Newmarket and seemed to be 
starting at odds which were only unreasonable in consequence of 
their liberality. Unless my memory plays me false, Mr. Baird told 
me of his intention to have a monkey on the colt ; and as he proceeded 
straightway to the rails I have no doubt that the wager was booked. 

While Playfair was distinguishing himself there was a decidedly 
useful yearling at Danebury, Golden Gate by name. When horses 
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make their first appearance at Ascot it is presumable that a 
good deal is expected of them, and this was the case with 
the son of Bend Or and Palisade, for whom Mr. Baird had 
given 950 guineas the previous July at Newmarket. He came 
out in a Biennial against such opponents as Semolina (13 to 8), 
Sunspot (7 to 4), Heresy (11 to 2); the three places in the race 
following the market, Golden Gate fourth. His next essay was at 
Goodwood in the Richmond Stakes, which he won by a length from 
the Duke of Beaufort’s Carabinier. In the Kempton Park Great 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes, worth that year £6,477, he was third 
to Dearest and Riviera, giving the winner 5 lb. more than weight 
for sex, Mr. Douglas Baird’s Martagon one of the unplaced lot. He 
was third again in the Middle Park Plate to the flying Signorina 
and Le Nord, beaten a head for second place, Semolina fourth ; 
and in a match for the Prendergast, 6 to 4 was laid on him against 
Memoir, who, however, won by two lengths. 

This was a colt who, as it seemed, might well win classic races ; 
but he turned out a sad disappointment. Unplaced for Surefoot’s 
Two Thousand and Sainfoin’s Derby, he was twice beaten at Ascot 
—third with 7 st. 9 lb. in the Rous Memorial to St. Serf, 8 st. 2 Ib. 
and Martagon, 7st. 41b. Again he was third to Yard Arm for the 
Hare Park Handicap, and to St. Serf and Star in the Sussex Stakes 
at Goodwood ; he ran, indeed, thrice at Goodwood without success 
and twice at Ayr. Asa three-year-old he came out ten times without 
scoring ; in twelve attempts next year he only carried off a little 
handicap worth {102, and he failed six times as a five-year-old. 
Then Mr. Baird converted him into a hack. One sunny day, while 
riding him, his owner put up a white umbrella, which Golden Gate 
regarded as an indignity. He was not quite an elderly gentleman’s 
shooting pony. So far as I recollect, when Mr. Baird got up he 
had to walk home. These little things will happen. 

While Golden Gate was running, in 1891, Mr. Baird gave 330 
guineas for a filly by Springfield—Queen of the Hills, whom he 
called Queen of the Spring, and though she did nothing when in 
training, her purchase was the most fortunate stroke of luck which 
had fallen to her owner. She came out and finished unplaced in the 
Dyke Plate at the Newmarket Second Spring, was second for the 
Champagne Stakes at the Bibury Club Meeting to Son of a Gun, in 
front of Wings of a Dove, second again two days afterwards in the 
Troy Stakes to Lord Cadogan’s useful colt Prisoner—a good perform- 
ance, for she was beaten a short head, giving the winner 2 lb. and 
weight for sex. As a three-year-old she was second at Gatwick, 
third to Avington and Worcester for the City of London Breeders’ 
Foal Stakes at Kempton, and unplaced at Derby. Next year she 
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was twice beaten, and then sent to St. Simon, the result being a 
charming bay filly called St. Windeline. Year after year, for seven 
seasons, Queen of the Spring produced a winner. 

In 1901 St. Windeline came out at Ascot in the Forty-Fourth 
Biennial, and probably she ran as well as it was expected she would 
do when she finished fourth to Lavengro, but this was her only 
failure during the year. At the Bibury Club Meeting she started 
favourite for the Champagne Stakes and won easily by three 
lengths from Flying Jib, ridden by Lester Reiff, Madden on the 


WOOL WINDER LED IN AFTER WINNING THE SUSSEX STAKES, 
AT GOODWOOD, 1907 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


winner. She took the Soltykoff Stakes, and on the occasion of her 
only other appearance, the £1,000 Prince of Wales’s Plate at York, 
ridden by Rickaby, upsetting a supposed good thing in Major Eustace 
Loder’s Game Chick, Lester Reiff again up, odds of 3 to 1 being laid 
on the second. 

There is always a question as to whether a two-year-old filly 
who has done well will be any use as a three. When St. Windeline 
was galloped in the spring it was ascertained that she had retained 
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her form, and she made her first appearance in the One Thousand 
Guineas. But this was Sceptre’s year. Sceptre had won the Two 
Thousand easily enough from Pistol and Ard Patrick; for the 
One Thousand she started at 2 to 1 on, and St. Windeline must 
certainly be accounted to have done well in running her to a length 
and a half. Game Chick was fourth, and amongst those behind was 
King Edward’s Ecila, destined to become the dam of Princesse de 
Galles, and Mr. W. P. Whitney’s Ballantrae, who was to take the 
Cambridgeshire and to distinguish herself in the paddocks by 
producing the speedy Melody. St. Windeline ran for the Oaks, 
starting second favourite at g to 2, Sceptre, 5 to 2, but she had 
nothing to do with the finish, Sceptre being followed at a distance of 
three lengths by the late Colonel Harry McCalmont’s Glass Jug, 
Elba and Ballantrae third and fourth. 

At Ascot the filly, starting at 2 to 1, beat the favourite, Friar 
Tuck, 6 to 4, in a canter by half-a-dozen lengths. There was a 
valuable race called the Lingfield Park Plate at this time, and St. 
Windeline, 5 to 4 on, easily secured £2,425. Nothing came out to 
oppose her for the City of London Breeders’ Foal Plate at Kempton, 
and she added £1,480 to her total by the simple process of walking 
over; but at York, slight odds being betted on her, she failed to 
give the Kingsclere filly, Ice Maiden, 7 lb., and with 6 to 4 on her 
she ran badly in the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby. I 
forget whether there was any explanation, but this was in September, 
the mares’ month. Mr. Baird is a patron of the Ayr Meeting, and 
there she walked over for the County Cup, and practically did the 
same, though three turned out against her, for the Carrick Plate, 
100 to 14 on her. 

Her last race was the Select Stakes at the Newmarket First 
October, where she was unable to give a couple of pounds to the 
favourite, the six-year-old Spectrum, who will be remembered as a 
frequent winner. She had run fourteen times and had won eight 
races worth £6,927 before she was retired to the paddocks and sent 
by her owner to his brother’s horse, Martagon. The result was Wool 
Winder, a good-looking bay colt, who was, of course, not hurried 
and did not appear till the First July Meeting, where he came out 
for the Fulbourne Stakes. For this race Simon Square, who had won 
a couple of races and been second at Ascot, was favourite. Wool 
Winder, in receipt, however, of 8lb., beat him, but succumbed in 
turn to Prince of Orange. It was, nevertheless, a satisfactory first 
appearance. Wool Winder wanted time and only ran once again, 
at the Second October Meeting, where in the race which preceded 
the Middle Park Plate—the Alington Plate—he easily beat the 
favourite, Hill Sprite. 
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There could be little doubt that Mr. Baird had at length found 
a really good colt. He was ready early next year, and to remind 
him of what racing was, his owner sent him to Warwick early in 
April, where, with long odds on him, he cantered away with £100 
Castle Plate. At Chester he frightened all but one away for the 
Dee Stakes, starting at 5 to 1 on, and then came the Derby, which 
it was supposed Slieve Gallion could hardly lose. Higgs, who rode, 
is generally supposed to have made too much use of the favourite ; 
but Slieve Gallion was a very awkward horse to ride, being difficult 
to hold, probably to a great extent in consequence of the formation 
of his neck. Madden on Wool Winder rode anything but a smooth 


THE START FOR THE ST. LEGER, WOOL WINDER IN THE CENTRE 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


race, the consequence being that the Irish-bred Orby beat him by 
a couple of lengths ; partisans of Wool Winder and of Slieve Gallion 
vowing that both of these « ought to have won.” 

It was the colt’s only defeat that year. Going to Hurst Park 
he cantered away with the Duchess of York Plate, 9 to 4 on. At 
Ascot, 10 to 1 on, he took the Forty-Fourth Biennial. At Lingfield, 
where it will be seen Colonel Baird has had his share of the spoils, he 
took the Lingfield Park Plate, which had fallen to his dam, and was 
this year worth £1,675, beating Troutbeck, who had won the Leger 
of the year before, 3 to 1 on the winner. The Sussex Stakes at 
Goodwood was his next race, 5 to r on. He was destined to follow 
in his dam’s footsteps. She had won the City of London Breeders’ 
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Foal Stakes at Kempton Park, and he did the same with odds of 
roo to 15 on him, Earlston and Linacre second and third; after 
which came the Leger. Here he started at a shade over even money, 
11 to 10. Nothing else was really fancied, though the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Acclaim is returned at 8 to 1—100 to 8 bar two—and 
the dark and light blue hoops were landed in a canter by half-a- 
dozen lengths from Baltinglass, Acclaim third, Larig—who had 
been fourth to him for the Duchess of York Plate—fourth again, 
though in the Kempton race Wool Winder was giving him 15 Ib. 


WOOL WINDER RETURNING AFTER WINNING THE ST. LEGER 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


His eight races had yielded £10,417. Colonel Baird’s winnings in the 
year were £10,556, so that without Wool Winder he would have 
occupied a modest position. 

There was unfulfilled promise about Queen of the Spring’s 
daughter by Velasquez, named Geronima. She started at 2 to 1 
for the Rous Memorial at Goodwood in 1906, finishing third, and 
she was third with 8 st. 3 lb. for a £500 Nursery at Newbury. She 
occupied that place next year in the £1,000 Imperial Plate at 
Lingfield, after being unplaced in Witch Elm’s One Thousand. As 
a four-year-old she ran second in one of her four races ; but in the 
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paddock she may, of course, emulate the example of her dam and 
produce good winners. 

In a box at Exning old Haresfield occupies comfortable 
quarters and “I hope he is contented with his lot,’ Colonel Baird 
remarks. This son of Donovan and Haresfoot must not be left 
unmentioned, for he carried the colours far oftener than any other. 
His winnings were not large, but he seemed to be always ready to 
do his best. ‘‘ He was a hero,” Colonel Baird affectionately says of 
him. This is the record of his industrious career :— 


RACES. WINS. AMOUNT 


223 
447 
1,483 
818 
310 
286 


As a two-year-old in 1900 
As a three-year-old in 1901 
As a four-year-old in 1902 
As a five-year-old in 1903 
As a six-year-old in 1904 
As a seven-year-old in 1905 
As an eight-year-old in 1906 
As a nine-year-old in 1907 


DN O 


3,567 


He was constantly running into a place. The old horse, 
unfortunately, suffers from heart disease. 

Of late years Colonel Baird has been very inconspicuous in the 
winning list. I think it was in 1897 that H. Enoch began to train 
his horses. In 1894 Colonel Baird was elected to the Jockey Club 
and has done excellent service as Steward. One of his hunting 
experiences is surely unique. On a certain day with the Cottesmore 
his two mounts were both winners of the National. He rode Playfair 
with Old Joe for second horse. ‘‘ Both were bad hunters,” Colonel 
Baird writes, ‘‘and curious to discover what was at the bottom of a 
ditch before attempting to jump it. Golden Gate was the most 
comfortable hack I ever rode, and I should think the biggest thief 
ever seen on the turf.’’ Perhaps that little episode of the umbrella 
narrated on a former page is not true. 

Everyone must hope that before long another really good horse 
may be found to carry the hoops, for the spirit in which their owner 
races is cordially recognised. 
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CAMELS IN THE GROUNDS AT AMPTHILL HOUSE 


THE TRAINING OF WILD ANIMALS 


BY S. LEONARD BASTIN 


THERE is no doubt that the highly-civilised nations have been 
strangely conservative in the selection of the animals which they 
use as beasts of burden. One of the things which always impresses 
the traveller in out-of-the-way parts of the world is the number of 
strong, active beasts which might very well be turned to the service 
of mankind. It is on this account that the wonderful collection of 
trained animals which Mr. Anthony Wingfield has gathered together 
at Ampthill is of very special interest. Here it is being shown that 
a great many animals, hitherto regarded as almost untamable in 
this country, may, with a little care, be rendered tractable, willing 
workers. Incidentally it is found that the regular exercise taken by 
the animals adds immeasurably to their health and happiness. At 
the Bedfordshire Zoo there are no signs that the creatures find their 
captivity irksome, and to the most sympathetic animal lover it is an 
entirely pleasant experience to visit the Ampthill menagerie. 

For many years Mr. Wingfield has been interested in live stock, 
and long before the formation of the present collection had become 
famous as a breeder of Guernsey cattle. Some preliminary experi- 
ments in the training of these animals led finally to an interesting 
extension of the idea. Such widely distinct creatures as camels, 
zebus, llamas, guanacos, zebras, and even ostriches were acquired, 
and almost every month witnesses the addition of specimens to this 
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remarkable collection. Right of entry to the zoo is only secured by 
compliance with one rigid rule—the creature must be a hay eater. 
This, of course, bans a number of interesting species, particularly 
members of the carnivorous tribe. Experience has shown that it is 
almost impossible to train meat-eating animals in the sense that 
they can be converted into beasts of burden. In addition, there is, 
of course, a considerable element of danger associated with the 
larger kinds, and there is always the risk that these creatures may 
escape. 

At Ampthill it has been found that the first step in the training of 
the animals is to secure their complete confidence. All explorers 


A CAMEL COW AND HER YEAR OLD CALF 


agree that wild creatures which see man for the first time never 
show any signs of fear. It is only as they discover the sporting 
instincts of mankind that they begin to distrust the human race. 
The thorough appreciation of this idea has enabled Mr. Wingfield to 
carry out his plans with a great measure of success. In this connection 
the case of the camel is most interesting. It has become a recognized 
saying that the camel is one of the most ill-tempered of beasts. It 
is declared that this is not at all a natural trait in the character of 
these animals. All the world over it has been the fate of camels to 
be harshly treated, and it is this, acting on a highly nervous 
temperament, which has rendered the beasts irritable and impatient. 
That this seems to be the proper explanation has certainly been 
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proved at Ampthill. The four or five camels at Ampthill are of the 
most agreeable disposition, they are easily ridden, and would be 
frequently taken out on the public roads were it not that the sight 
of them is so terrifying to horses. 

Even more remarkable than the training of the camels has been 
the way in which the llamas have been tamed. Of course, for a long 
time llamas have been more or less employed as beasts of burden in 
South America, but it is very doubtful whether these creatures have 
ever been so completely tamed as they have been at Ampthill. Now 
llamas are not at all easy creatures to manage, in that they are by 
nature exceedingly sensitive, and it has only been by great care on 


TRAINED LLAMAS 


the part of Mr. Wingfield’s keepers that this nervousness has been 
surmounted. A very gocd proof that the llamas at Ampthill have 
been set quite at their ease is the fact that they have abandoned 
their means of defence, the well-known habit of blowing at a stranger 
a cloud of evil-smelling saliva. Every day the troup of ten or a dozen 
llamas is ridden round the grounds at Ampthill House, and even into 
the surrounding country. During the last general election these 
animals worked hard for one of the candidates, each day parading 
the district mounted, and bearing the legend “ Vote for———” 
slung round their necks. As well as the llamas, Mr. Wingfield has three 
guanacos, creatures which some naturalists regard as the wild type 
of the former beast. These have proved even more difficult subjects 
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to train, but in spite of this, one of them has been broken in to the 
saddle. It may be recognised in the photograph, owing to the fact 
that it wears a muzzle; this has been found to be a desirable 
precaution on account of the biting propensities of the animal. 

It is a pleasant surprise to find a pair of well-trained zebras at 
Ampthill. These graceful creatures are, without doubt, the most 
handsome of the horse tribe, and it is a matter for wonderment that 
more serious attempts have not been made to bring about their 
domestication. The zebras at Ampthill are now so quiet and 
docile that it is not easy to realise the enormous amount of patient 
training which has been necessary to bring them into their present 


FOUR LLAMAS AND ONE GUANACO (MUZZLED) 


tractable condition. The mare proved to be the first to give 
herself over to the subjection of man, and it is only quite recently 
that the stallion has submitted to the kindly restraints which his 
keepers have put upon him. Mr. Wingfield has a special interest in 
the question of the complete domestication of zebras, and it really 
seems as if this object was within sight of accomplishment. It has 
often been argued that zebras, coming as they do from tropical 
Africa, could never be sufficiently hardy for acclimatization in this 
country. Strangely enough, it has been found by the keepers in the 
Bedfordshire collection that these animals are quite well fitted to 
stand the English winter with no more protection than would be 
accorded to an ordinary horse. Indeed, one of the most singular 
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things which has been proved at Ampthill is that if they can be 
kept in dry, healthy surroundings, the hot country animals are not 
in the least troubled by the cold. The day on which the writer paid 
his visit to Ampthill House was a very cold one, the whole country 
being in the grips of a keen frost. Yet the zebras and the camels 
from the Arabian deserts seemed to be quite happy, oblivious of the 
fact that they were living in a temperature which was perhaps sixty 
degrees below that to which they would be accustomed in a natural 
way. 


A PAIR OF ZEBRAS WHICH ARE RIDDEN DAILY 


Mr. Wingfield’s collection of donkeys is probably one of the 
most comprehensive in the world. The average person has only the 
smallest idea of the great difference in size exhibited in the different 
kinds of donkeys. The little fellows from India are scarcely half as 
big as the great Andalusian species—a fine animal, considerably 
larger than the average mule, and quite white in colour. Such a 
fine example is not easy to secure, and the beast cost its owner a 
hundred guineas. At Ampthill House there are donkeys from East 
Africa, Persia, and Egypt, all varying considerably in size and 
general appearance from one another. One realises that the donkey 
tribe has been greatly neglected in this country, and that the group 
includes many animals which would prove exceedingly useful as beasts 
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of burden. Of course, all the donkeys at Ampthill are trained to 
carry riders, and have, without exception, shown themselves 
amenable to kind treatment, despite the fact that some of them led 
a really wild life in their early days. 

Amongst other four-footed creatures which have been trained 
for riding at Ampthill may be mentioned a yak. This shaggy animal 
is seen in an accompanying photograph standing with a little group 
of zebus, somewhat resembling miniature bullocks. The large hump 
just behind the head is a very distinctive feature which, however, 
makes them quite different in appearance from any ordinary cattle. 
Several other kinds of animals have been successfully trained for 
riding at Ampthill. After a very hard tussle a giant Barbary ram has 


THREE ZEBUS AND A YAK 


been rendered sufficiently tractable to allow a lad to sit on his back. 
This is really quite a triumph, for the creature is really a wild 
example, and has shown a good deal of resentment from time to 
time. A number of pure-bred sheep have also been’ broken in, as 
well as two very fine hogs, which run about all over the place with 
riders on their backs. 

There is little doubt that of all the wild creatures which Mr. 
Wingfield and his keepers have tamed his most remarkable success 
have been with the ostriches. At Ampthill there are about a dozen 
of these huge birds, and out of these several have been trained for 
riding. Now ostriches are naturally very fierce creatures, and it 
has called for the exercise of an enormous amount of patience to 
bring them into such a condition that they would allow a man to 
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mount their backs. As a general rule, it is dangerous for anyone, 
save the special keepers, whose duty it is to look after the ostriches, 
to go into the field in which the birds spend most of their time. 
Now and again trespassers have been attacked with such ferocity 
that they are hardly likely to repeat the experiment of wandering 
on private ground. It is the ambition of Mr. Wingfield to rear 
ostriches in this country, a feat which, it may be said, has never 
been accomplished as yet. Strangely enough, these birds are bred 
with great success in Hamburg, where the winters are much more 


A BARBARY RAM CARRIES A LAD QUITE EASILY 


severe than is the case in England. Plenty of eggs are laid by the 
birds at Ampthill, but these have never been hatched. Incubators 
have been employed, and the baby bird has been brought to an 
advanced stage of development, but the little creature has never 
been able to break through the shell, nor, indeed, has it lived when 
it has been helped out of the egg. The weight of a man appears to 
make no difference to the activities of the ostrich, and the birds at 
Ampthill which have been trained for riding dart about at a great 
pace. One cannot help thinking that the complete subjection of 
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ostriches would provide the human race with an astonishingly agile 
mount. 

It is notorious that ostriches will eat almost anything, and the 
birds at Ampthill are no exception to this rule. Of course, every- 
thing eaten goes down whole, and it does not seem to matter much 
whether the particular dainty is a large meat bone, an apple or an 
orange. About the only thing which seems to be dangerous to the 
well being of the bird is hay or dry grass in lengthy pieces. In some 
way, which is not clearly understood, this stuff becomes twisted 
round like a rope in the throat of the bird, and if some aid is not 
at hand, may very well end up by choking the creature. Given a 


SHETLAND PONIES 


good meadow, where the grass is not too long, ostriches will keep 
themselves much after the manner of geese. In the winter when the 
pasturage is very short it may be necessary to give the birds a little 
chaff at intervals to supplement the supply which they secure 
for themselves. Recently Mr. Wingfield has added to the list of 
his two-legged pets by the acquisition of several emus. 

One cannot well leave the wonderful collection of animals at 
Ampthill without a reference to Mr. Wingfield’s Shetland ponies. 
He has an exceptionally good strain of these charming little animals, 
and has, indeed, secured a number of prizes where Shetlands could 
be classed. Certainly one of the most amazing things about the 
Shetland pony is its great strength, and it is on this account, coupled 
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with the low stature, that so many of them have been used 
in mines—a sorry fate for such intelligent animals. Of course, the 
aim of the breeder of Shetlands should be to keep the ponies under 
forty inches in height, and most of the Ampthill examples are able 
to pass this test. That these ponies thrive on a hard life has been well 
shown at Ampthill, where they could not be kept in good health 
when treated to the best of materials in the way of food stuff. It 
was only when the Shetlands were turned out into the fields to find 
their own food that they became quite happy. In winter when the 
grass fails they seem to find an all-sufficient food supply in nibbling 
the tops of furze bushes. All the Ampthill Shetlands are well tamed, 
as a matter of course, and some of them will remain quite still 
whilst a man climbs on to their haunches and finally stands erect. 
The strength of the pony is such that the weight of the man is 
easily borne. 
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PARTRIDGE PROSPECTS 
BY OWEN JONES 


REVIEWING the last quarter-century from the game productive 
stand-point, it is curious that Jubilee years and great game years 
should have gone together. And now it appears that Coronation 
years do not mean to allow the years of Jubilee to enjoy unchallenged 
supremacy as great years for game. However this may be, the wish 
of the loyal army of sportsmen is that this year of Coronation is 
to be the first of a long series of good seasons for partridges. 

There has been a succession of bad seasons for partridges, 
culminating in the last two, which were disastrous. There were the 
usual spots here and there where there were ‘“‘a nice lot of birds, 
considering.”” But this was only in comparison to the dismal state 
of partridge affairs elsewhere. The actual results of shooting in a 
bad season such as the last are misleading ; for with a wealth of good 
holding cover, and the birds being mostly in small lots, the bags made 
are proportionately larger than when birds in fact are numerous. 
On some shoots last year a record bag was made by walking up pairs 
of chickless old birds in plentiful fields of luxurious cover—bags in 
which a young bird took some finding. It would have been much 
better for the prospects of this year if the pleasure of shooting 
precious young birds last year had entailed the penalty of a severe 
fine. Every man who denied himself the temptation of touching his 
young partridges, and left them intact for stock, is now entitled 
to pat himself heartily on the back. 

The winter was open and mild, consequently the _late- 
hatched young birds (of which there were comparatively speaking 
not a few) matured well, and all fared more or less sumptuously in 
the way of food. And so an early nesting was indicated, especially 
as the stock consisted so largely of old birds. This promise was 
fulfilled. It is not, as many people imagine, the state of the weather 
just before the usual time of nesting that affects the date at which 
the laying of eggs actually takes place, but the weather and food 
supply of the winter. No doubt the cold spell in April retarded laying 
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by those birds whose eggs were not in advanced stage of develop- 
ment, but it probably made no appreciable difference to the majority 
of the stock. 

Grass-cutting for hay began rather early; but owing to a 
succession of temperate showers, and later to heavy rain, a great 
deal of cutting was delayed, to the advantage of nests that were in 
the hay-crops. On one shoot Wiltshire-way, on that lighter kind 
of soil where the young partridges have not been remarkably scarce 
these last two years, there was not a single nest cut out during 
mowing operations, but covey after covey was seen of birds that 
could then fly. One could not wish for better testimony that the 
nesting season was forward, and that on light soil the rains did not 
interfere with the sitting birds or with those chicks already hatched. 
Being so forward and strong, and on light soil, these fine coveys 
(fifteen was a common number) were able to withstand a nasty spell 
of heavy cold rain which followed, without any serious depreciation. 
This very rain gave the ground a timely soaking and produced a 
splendid accessible supply of insect-food, so that the young birds were 
in fine fettle to withstand the record drought of July. The general 
report from the Wiltshire district, which of recent years has been 
coming so much to the front with partridges, is quite excellent—a 
fine lot of large coveys of exceptionally forward birds. 

In Hampshire, taking one part with another, the prospects for 
partridge-shooters are pretty good, though nothing to boast about. 
The broods from the early hatchings did well, and there are now a 
promising number of fine coveys of birds, quite as big as birds that 
are commonly shot in the early days of September. But in the 
latter part of June, just as a great many eggs were hatched, there 
was a spell of cold continuous rain, which, though by no means 
disastrous, to some extent thinned a good many of the newly hatched 
broods. This rain varied locally in severity, with the result that on one 
estate historically famous for partridge-shooting, the verdict is that 
this cannot be considered a good season for partridges, owing to the 
wetness of the last week in June, which caused a great many birds 
to leave their nests. Rain that causes old partridges to leave their 
nests by no stretch of imagination can be considered harmless to 
young birds that have not been outside the shell many days. 

On several shoots in Hampshire a good many stock-birds were 
found dead in the spring. Of course everyone who is intimately 
acquainted, in a practical way, with the care of partridge ground, 
knows that a few odd birds are always to be found dead or dying in 
the spring. I suppose it is natural that some should finally succumb 
to a shot-wound, others to senile decay ; but this spring undoubtedly 
the normal mortality was considerably exceeded. In every case these 
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spring-dying birds are extremely thin. Personally I think we are 
very much in the dark as to the real cause of death which obviously 
must be identical with the cause of the antecedent wasting. 

Whatever may be the pathological explanation of this mortality, 
I strongly suspect that it has to do with the sex. I cannot remember 
finding a cock partridge among the various birds that I have found 
dead in the spring. A keeper who picked up eight this spring told 
me they were all hens. One I found myself at the end of May was just 
dead, a Frenchman hen. There was not a particle of food in the 
crop or the gizzard (this contained a few pieces of grit); and the 
lungs, liver, and intestines corresponded in colour with those of a 
fresh-killed, ordinary healthy bird. In the wind-pipe of this French 
hen were a pair of gape-worms, but my opinion is that these may be 
accounted for in the same way as various parasites that are 
generally found in a prosperous state on creatures that have become 
weakened. There was no sign of any parasites in the intestines. 
May not these spring losses among the stock partridges be 
attributable to some ill to which the hens, by reason of their sex, 
are liable, and not to various causes which would account for death 
among birds of either sex ? I should be glad if those who are interested 
in this matter would write to me. 

I have received some complaints about marked Hungarians, 
that were turned down in March, being picked up dead, but this is 
scarcely to be wondered at in view of the havoc last April’s winter 
played with the young rooks; and I should say those losses were 
more than cancelled by the losses that were escaped owing to the 
wholesale wiping out of young rooks. 

Away down in Cornwall, where what one may term the partridge 
industry is in its infancy, the prospects are most encouraging. This 
is the report of a keeper who specialises in partridges: “‘At present 
it appears to be beyond doubt a record season for partridges. Many 
large coveys are to be seen, and birds are strong on the wing, and 
very uniform. Though good clutches of eggs were laid, the hatching 
was not quite up to the average, and in several nests there were as 
many as four unfertile eggs. Except for a very cold week just at 
hatching-time, the weather has been very favourable. I have seen 
a few very small coveys, which may be attributed to vermin—certainly 
not to the season. I have many coveys of from twenty to thirty 
birds, and some in cases where birds have joined forces, very much .- 
larger. . . . I should say where rabbits were purposely left for stock 
it is a record year for them.” Well done Cornwall! 

From Scotland I have word that the prospects for partridges 
are very good, as also for pheasants and ground game. In Ireland 
there are so few partridges that it would be a heart-breaking task 
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to judge whether there are a few more or fewer than usual. For Irish 
hares it seems to be a good season, as also for rabbits ; but in Ireland 
these creatures have a peculiar way of disappearing after the early 
days of the shooting season. 

This is a report of a first-class partridge man in the Midland 
district : “‘ Partridges have done well this season, and it looks at 
present like being a record. More partridges were hatched this year 
than ever known. The birds are forward and very strong on the 
wing—plenty of coveys of sixteen or seventeen. Hand-reared 
partridges have done well. I reared about eighty-five per cent. from 
Hungarian eggs. . . . The stock of birds left from last season was 
medium. Vermin were rather troublesome in the nesting season, 
stoats especially ; but by trapping and so on, I managed to save 
every nest I knew of. The general opinion of keepers in these parts 
is that it is a good season for partridges, but we want rain.” Another 
says: ‘‘I think this must be a good partridge year unless the birds 
die for want of water.” Yet another of ripe experience says: 
*“* Partridges hatched off very well; there are some very good coveys. 
I think it will be a good season, but I am afraid there will not be 
many roots in South Shropshire.” 

On the large open fields of Norfolk there is no doubt that the 
rain did a good deal of damage among the early-hatched partridges. 
There is no need to give a minute description of rain, of which two 
and a quarter inches fell in about thirty-six consecutive hours. 
Little partridges, especially in very open country, cannot stand much 
of that sort of thing in combination with a very cold north-east wind, 
and never a glimmer of sunshine to warm the cockles of their tiny 
hearts. Speaking generally of the great game-districts of which 
Norfolk is the most famous, it is the opinion of those in the best 
position to judge that prospects are very fair, and that there are this 
year more young partridges than there have been since 1905-6. But 
owing to a succession of bad breeding seasons, the stock that there 
was for breeding this season was nothing like what it was some five 
years ago. Holkham way: « Fairly good; better than expected 
after rains.” 

We cannot prevent bad seasons for breeding, any more than we 
can insure good ones ; the limit of our ability in this respect is to hope. 
But, as I have pointed out more than once before, we can do a great 
deal towards making the best of any sort of season ; a good deal more, 
I am afraid, than most of us do, however much we may talk of what 
we are going to do. What really is the matter on many a good 
partridge shoot is that the stock is degenerating from in-breeding, 
and from old age. It does not take an alarming deluge of rain to 
make the most robust of birds leave their nests if they are in certain 
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situations ; but I know the situations of several nests whose owners 
forsook them this season when the eggs were close on hatching. There 
was no question of disturbing element whatever but the rain (which we 
can all remember, since it was the last we had for many long weeks). 

One keeper who was keenly interested in this question declared 
that a good many of his partridges were as old as himself. That 
would mean getting on towards their sixtieth birthday! He went 
on to say it was a wonder they were fit for anything except dying. 
The only cure for shoots the partridges on which have reached 
anything approaching such a patriarchal state is to clear them out, 
and start again with a new stock. I am a strong believer in the most 
considerate nursing of a stock of partridges, but I draw the line at 
nursing birds when they merely encumber the ground. Another 
keeper told me his partridges have done very well, but that most 
of the nests contained only from about nine to a dozen eggs—fifteen 
is the proper average. These puny clutches were in first nests: nine 
eggs is quite a good number for a second nest. Since the pilferings 
of vermin could not be held to account for such extraordinary poor 
clutches, the only conclusion is that the stock must be too ancient, 
and the sooner it is got rid of the better. 

Partridges do not vary much in size and weight, but to keep a 
record of the weight of birds is a useful test of the state of the stock. 
When the average weight begins to go down it is a sign that the stock 
needs freshening up. A keeper who for fifty-three years was on one 
magnificent partridge estate, an estate which is certainly as good as, if 
not better than, any in the south, told me that he weighed a hundred 
young birds (shot in one day) on two of his beats some miles apart ; 
the birds on one beat averaged just an ounce lighter than those of 
the other. The next season he changed five hundred eggs between 
the beats in question, and from time to time he has exchanged large 
numbers of eggs for others from shoots in various counties, with 
results of which he may be justly proud. One reason why keepers 
as a class have been unwisely reluctant to make an exchange of eggs 
—the best and cheapest way of improving the stamina of a stock of 
partridges—is that they have not been able to shake off a suspicion 
that the eggs received would not be as good as those they gave. 

The partridges in Hertfordshire and Essex are considered fair, 
and taking the country from one end to the other, in view of the 
decided shortness of breeding stocks generally, I have come to the 
conclusion that the prospects are best described as fair. If next 
season is as good as this it will be good. In any case it will not be any 
the worse if a plentiful stock of young birds is left for breeding. 

Pheasants both wild and hand-reared practically everywhere 
have thriven remarkably well, and there has been nothing to speak 
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of in the way of diseases. One report says, “ There are plenty of wild 
pheasants, good hatches from eight to twelve in a brood.” I have 
not received a single complaint of pheasants doing any worse than well. 

Hares, wherever there are enough to be taken into consideration, 
have prospered exceedingly ; and rabbits have multiplied as only 
rabbits and rats can when they are not checked by the forces of Nature. 
Rats, I am thankful to say, have experienced a very bad time, except 
in well-watered places; however, I expect there will be plenty of 
these pests to replenish the stock wherever it is somewhat diminished. 

There is sure to be a general bewailing because of the scarcity of 
cover, but it is comforting to remember that plenty of partridges 
and scarcity of cover go together. Mangels in most parts promise 
to be fairly luxuriant by September, but unfortunately they are 
done away with before most of the driving takes place. The rains 
of June gave the ground a thorough soaking, and partridge-shooters 
will have reason to bless those farmers who put in good stretches of 
kale and swedes during the enforced cessation of hay-making ; these 
earlier sown root-crops have survived the drought sufficiently, and 
should make up for lost opportunity now that the gracious rain has 
fallen. Let us hope for some good patches of late-sown turnips to 
facilitate driving. On light poor land there will not be much in the 
way of clover-heads, which, if they were not scorched up, will have 
been devoured by sheep before the shooting season begins. A good 
deal of mustard no doubt will be sown, which will not have the chance 
of becoming too rank before it should be useful for shooting purposes. 
Late as most of the spring corn was sown, there is little reason to fear 
that any will be left standing to interfere with shooting on the First 
of September, even if not all of it is cleared off the fields. Beans last 
year were being cut in November; this time most of them were 
baked before the end of July. 

Towards the end of July the voices of a good many keepers 
began to be uplifted against the drought, declaring not without a 
certain amount of reason that the partridges were “ going back.” 
But one or two dead partridges provide an efficient dose for most 
keepers. And now that the drought is ended, there are sure to be 
complaints of the gapes, but the birds will be strong enough not to 
suffer materially. 

It is certain that—barring a rather nasty spell in the latter part 
of June—the partridges have gained far more from the absence of 
rain than they have suffered from the want of it. My conclusion, 
based on the reports of keepers of understanding, and on my own 
observations, is that this will prove a fair year for partridges. And 
we know that what keepers with their customary pessimism call 
fair, other people would be inclined to call good. 


A GOLF DINNER PARTY 


COURT GOLF IN THE BAHAMAS 
AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW FORM 
BY ELLA HART-BENNETT 


““BuLLy game. She’s a good sport.” These words caught my 
astonished ear amidst a vigorous clapping of hands as I drove up 
to the front entrance of the Hotel Colonial one brilliant February 
morning. I had just landed at Nassau, the seat of government of the 
Bahama Islands, after three rather rough days on board the Havana, 
from New York. Three reasons had induced me to visit the “ Land 
of the Pink Pearl” in preference to going to the West Indies, for 
my annual holiday: one was the description of the bathing at 
Nassau, and certainly, if the pellucid emerald water felt as good 
as it looked, as we gazed away down into its transparent depths, 
and saw the white coral sand far below, it was worth a visit on that 
account alone. Secondly, being only sub-tropical, I felt that the 
climate would not be so enervating as in those more southern 
islands; and thirdly, I had been assured that, being of coral 
formation, the Bahamas did not suffer from earthquakes, a great 
consideration to one like myself, who had experienced some of 
Japan’s best, or rather worst, efforts in that direction. 

The first view of Nassau on approaching the land is perhaps 
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rather disappointing. A low range of hills rises up from the harbour. 
Irregular lines of wooden houses, interspersed with palm trees, and 
low vegetation fringe its shores ; a few churches and public buildings, 
and, rising up at one end, completely blocking the view of the Western 
part of the town, that white monster of civilization, the Hotel 
Colonial, where I had booked my rooms. 

After landing on the quay from the prehistoric-looking tug 
which brought us ashore, I found myself amongst a crowd of 
chattering darkies, until a friendly fellow-passenger, elbowing his 
way through the 
busy throng, told 
me to follow him 
to the custom- 
house, a large open 
shed, where the 
passengers’ luggage 
was examined and 
sorted. After a 
weary half-hour, I 
emerged hot and 
exhausted,and was 
bundled, with my 
hand-baggage, into 
a quaint little 
covered carriage, 
with an emaciated 
rat of a horse in 
the shafts, and 
whisked off to the 
hotel, my trunks 
following on a dray 
drawn by a gigan- 
tic white mule. 

It is but a few minutes’ drive from the landing stage at Rawson 
Square to the hotel, and I had only time to gather a vague impression 
of Bay Street—the Piccadilly of Nassau—a_picturesque-looking 
thoroughfare lined with shady trees and filled with an endless string 
of carriages and drays going to and fro, the drivers cracking their 
whips and shouting to each other as they passed. A_ busy 
cosmopolitan throng filled the side-walks ; negresses in gay bandanas 
carrying heavy burdens on their heads, wrinkled old women squatting 
on the pavement, selling fruit and vegetables, business men chatting 
at the doors of their offices and shops, American visitors and residents 
of the town, who had all come out early to meet friends from the 
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steamer, or from curiosity to see who had arrived. Here and there a 
dapper native constable tried in vain to direct the traffic, and every- 
where was to be seen the inevitable dog, thin and gaunt, always 
on the look-out for a possible morsel. 

After securing my room, and having a most refreshing salt- 
water bath and a much-needed breakfast, I sallied forth into the 
hotel grounds to discover the cause of so much enthusiasm at such 
an early hour, and found an excited crowd watching a match with 
golf balls, between two rather stout and elderly gentlemen, who 
were playing in their shirt-sleeves. One had tied his head up in a 
large coloured pocket handkerchief, as the sun’s rays were full on 
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the court. The solemnity of the two opponents was really awesome, 
and their attitudes when addressing their balls, most impressive. 
Kneeling down with some difficulty, they removed every minute 
leaf and pebble between them and the hole, carefully smoothing the 
sand on the green before a critical putt, and maintaining meanwhile 
a dignified silence. Finding a vacant chair, I sat down between a 
most unmistakable American child, with her hair tied up with 
enormous bows of ribbon, and a pleasant-looking Englishwoman, 
whose nationality I judged by her indefinite waist-line and truly 
British boots. The child’s interest in the game was so absorbing 
that I ventured to ask for an explanation. 

“Say, don’t you know court golf? Why, we play it all the 
time down here, and I reckon it’s a real elegant game. That’s Poppa 
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there, playing now. They’re on for a dollar a hole, and Poppa, he’s 
two down now, and only three more to play. I guess [ll be real mad 
if he don’t win.” On enquiring the reason of the applause an hour 
previously, my young friend informed me that the semi-finals had 
just been played, resulting in the victory of a very popular lady 
golfer, who was considered the hotel champion, and equal to, if not 
better than, most of the men. 

Court golf requires considerable skill and practice. There is 
but one green, but there are tweive separate tees, each marked by 
an iron number placed in the ground, whence the ball is lofted 
or putted. The entire course need not take more room than a full- 


HOLE NO. 5 


sized tennis or croquet ground, but it is so cut up and arranged as 
to give the appearance of a much larger space. 

Hole No. 1 is a straight putt of about two yards, and Hole 2 
is also a putt of about twice that distance. No. 3 has a taeilele 
between the tee and the hole, a crescent-shaped trough, planted 
with three or four small shrubs. The ball must be teed up and lofted 
over the shrubs on to the green. Should the ball touch the shrubs 
or fall in the trough the player loses a stroke, and has to place the 
ball behind the obstacle and start again; a short, lofting stroke is 
required to get the ball on to the green. Hole No. 4 is a long putt, 
with a small pond on the left to manage which requires a straight 
and careful stroke. Being a little down-hill, judgment is required 
to prevent the ball from rolling out of bounds, beyond the white 
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chalk line, the further side of the green. No. 5 is to my mind the 
most tricky and difficult of all the holes. Midway between the tee 
and the hole is a miniature lake, spanned by a little toy bridge of 
concrete, with a low parapet on either side. The ball has to be putted 
across the bridge, otherwise it must be brought back, the player 
losing a stroke, as also in the case of the ball rolling in the water. 
I have seen as many as twenty strokes taken for this hole, ruining 
an otherwise fine score. No. 6 is a long, delicate putt, between a 
low cactus bush and the left side of the pond. No.7 is a putt of some 
ten yards between the trunks of a group of palm trees over rather 
rough grass. This hole should be done in two, but is constantly 


HOLE NO. 8 


over-putted, the ball trickling across the chalk line out of bounds 
in a most irritating manner. 

The most sporting hole is No. 8, at the extreme end of the course 
from the hole. The ball may be teed up, and must be lofted over a 
small gate on either side of which are posts. Beyond the gate 
to the left, but almost in line with the hole is a bunker, so that it is 
easy to run up the score at this hole in more ways than one. 

No. g the bunker hole, requires a clean, lofting approach on the 
green; a player can even hole out in two. Too short an approach 
however, will land the player into the sand, where a beginner will 
sometimes hack away with his mashie until his score for the hole 
has run into double figures. 
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10, 11, and 12 are all straight putts. No. 10, a long one of some 
fifteen yards to the left of the bunker, No. 11 three yards, and No. 12 
two yards, which is often done in one, to the intense satisfaction of 
the player, who feels partly consoled for his former troubles. 

Of course, the holes can be varied according to the wish of the 
maker of the links, but I have described the hotel course, as it was 
the first ever made, and was, I understand, the clever invention of 
one of the hotel managers. 

For one of the holes, a small tunnel can be substituted, and for 
another, a very tricky bunker formed by making five or six little 
mounds about a foot high, through which the ball must be putted, 
to get to the hole. A fallen trunk of a tree will also make a good 
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natural bunker. In fact, one of the charms of owning a course is the 
scope that it gives to one’s powers of invention. During the entire 
month when I was at the Colonial, I do not think I ever saw the 
course deserted, except at meal times. 

The finals of the match which caused so much enthusiasm the 
morning of my arrival were played off the following evening. Long 
festoons of little coloured electric lights were hung from tree to tree, 
and outlined the entire course. Japanese lanterns swung gently to 
and fro in the evening breeze, and the whole scene was like fairy- 
land. The guests at the hotel and residents from the town began to 
collect on the ground soon after dinner, and before long there was hardly 
standing room, so great was the interest taken in the coming match. 
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In consequence of the lady player being detained by a dinner engage- 
ment, some exhibition games were played for private stakes, by two 
former prize-winners, very low scores being made, in spite of the 
handicap of heavy shadows on the ground, cast by the waving palms. 

At length, when the patience of the audience was well-nigh 
exhausted, a carriage drove rapidly up to the hotel entrance, and, 
without waiting to change her dress, the fair competitor appeared 
on the scene, clad in a shimmering white satin directoire gown, 
with a diamond star in her hair, and high-heeled white satin shoes ; 
truly an unusual golf costume. Hastily fastening up the train of the 
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dress, and puiling off her long swede gloves, she joined her opponent, 
a scratch Canadian player, and started amidst a round of applause. 

It was a well-fought and exciting match, but a directoire satin 
gown is hardly adapted to playing golf, and at the twenty-fourth 
hole (the final match consisting of two rounds), the lady was 
beaten, two up, much to the disappointment of the spectators. 

Four silver cups were given as prizes. The qualification cup 
for the lowest medal score, one to the winner of the match, the 
runner-up, and the consolation cup.. 
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During my stay at the hotel, an original game of golf was given 
at a dinner by some American visitors. The table was laid out in 
imitation of the golf course in the grounds, miniature trees, bunkers, 
a lake, a bridge, and a green were faithfully represented, and after 
dinner, the guests, as shown in the illustration at the head of 
this article, played for prizes offered by the host and hostess. 

There is a small but attractive little golf course of nine holes in 
Nassau, on the ground surrounding Fort Charlotte. During the 
season, constant matches and tournaments are played, and the 
links are sometimes too crowded for pleasure or safety. 

Golf is by no means the only amusement to be found in Nassau, 
and I could write much on the ideal bathing, sailing, fishing, and 
delightful excursions to be found there. That the winter climate is 
hard to beat is the experience of many travellers who have sampled 
health resorts in all parts of the world, and for anyone wanting a 
thorough rest and change, I can recommend him to take the next 
boat southward bound for the Bahama Islands. 


HOW TO WIN TEST MATCHES 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


Ir anyone were able to give an infallible recipe to ensure England 
winning test matches, he would be providing not only a sporting 
boon to the community, but could thereby restore our waning 
confidence in our national representatives. For it is impossible to 
deny that the man-in-the-street has grown weary of seeing the 
heroes of county cricket fail in test matches time after time in every 
country. Except for that easy success at Birmingham, it is long since 
we had much cause for felicitating our men in representative fixtures. 
The history of test matches at home may teem with blunders both 
in selection and in handling, the best men may not have been 
chosen—let all that be forgotten. England is out for a new bout 
of test matches. In the next ten months our national eleven will 
enter the field as many times to do battle for the mother countrv. 

Without pretending to provide any panacea against defeat, 
a few considerations may be submitted, the tendency of which 
would be to merit the success that we all desire. It is in no spirit 
of disrespect, but only from lack of adequate space, that the South 
Africans are eliminated from the following observations. . Probably 
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few Englishmen share my anticipation that they will do well over 
here, because most of us do not sufficiently estimate the effect that 
their unconventional bowling may have on our stereotyped batsmen. 
It is the man who, year after year, plays in Gentlemen and Players 
who becomes most conventional in the display of his command over 
the bowling. There is nothing so trying to a really good bat as 
novelty in the attack. That is why Australian teams do not open 
their touring seasons well—always excepting the 1882 side. They 
have to become accustomed to a succession of fresh bowlers of all 
descriptions. Our representatives in Australia not only meet half- 
a-dozen bowlers of the highest class, but meet them match after 
match, and besides having to play them on their own wicket have 
to grow acclimatized to the difference in light. South African 
bowling on paper will probably be the strongest in the triangular 
duel, though their trundlers for the most part are accustomed to 
matting. We have more defeats to wipe off against the Australians, 
and the latter are confident that they will best us. 

In one thing, both Colonies possess a marked superiority over 
us, and that is in the matter of captaincy. I have witnessed the 
masterly manipulation of Mr. Sherwell, and I am told that Mr. Clem 
Hill is a worthy successor to Messrs. Noble and Darling—two con- 
summate craftsmen in leadership. Great cricketers are by no 
means necessarily great captains, Dr. W. G. Grace is an example. 
He was a great cricketer, but no one would call him a great 
captain, though he was a wily observer. 

What the Australians taught us—or one of many things, to put 
it more accurately—was to modify the field to the propensity of 
the batsmen. Mr. Poidevin has recently been writing on the value 
of astuteness in placing the field. Now in this, so far, both Messrs. 
Fry and Warner have been singularly lacking. The one is a sure 
rock, the other is a cheery undefeated enthusiast, but neither has 
the consummate craft that quickly notes and takes advantage of 
proclivities or idiosyncrasies. Remember how the “ bee-farmer,” 
Mr. W. D. Howell, was set to feeding Mr. A. O. Jones in Australia, 
recollect how Mr. H. F. Boyle used to cramp Mr. W. W. Read by 
creeping in and baulking his favourite hook. Such things tell 
enormously. 

Next to great captaincy—anyone can write a reasonable order of 
going in and settle which bowlers should begin the attack—the most 
valuable quality is fielding. “‘ Whoever else is chosen, his fielding 
ability must be of paramount importance.” Again, “what is the 
use of an innings of eighty when you owe ninety-nine runs before 
you go in?” Too often men have been chosen because they are 
batsmen or bowlers; but my contention is that no one should 
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be regarded as eligible if*he is not a fine field. That ought to be 
as much a sime qua non as wearing clean flannels. Yet too often 
such an obvious essential—one invariable with Colonials, for even 
Mr. Armstrong, once properly placed, became a dangerous field— 
is generally neglected in England. Of course, no side could be 
chosen only for its fielding, and the best eleven of English fields 
could not really make a reasonable show in a test match. Personal 
observation would lead me to regard the following as the best eleven 
of fields :—R. H. Spooner, Hobbs, I. P. F. Campbell, A. J. Evans 
or A. E. Relf, George Gunn or Hardstaff, A. O. Jones, W. B. Burns, 
Kk. G. MacLeod, G. H. Saville, Brown (who could keep wicket), and 
Hitch, with F. R. Foster and A. P. Day as reserves. Mr. H. W. M. 
Yates is perhaps the finest of all, but he has appeared too rarely 
to be included. That is purely a departmental team ; but just think 
how differently the Australian team would run when the ball went 
to those players than it will on sundry occasions in coming test 
matches! ‘‘ There is no room for the slow or slovenly fieldsman 
on the Australian field,’ wrote their own best critic. 

The other day I showed one of the selectors what I thought 
would be the selectors’ England side if a test match were to have 
been played at home last July, and he did not contradict the 
list. I have no authority to call the following the selectors’ 
England eleven, yet I believe it would run :—C. B. Fry, Hobbs, 
R. H. Spooner, P. F. Warner, Hirst, G. L. Jessop, Iremonger, 
F. R. Foster, Barnes, Strudwick, W. Brearley. That does not look a 
bad side, but a heavy percentage would not pass the fielding standard, 
say, of an average Wykhamist eleven; and the Australians take 
advantage of our weak points. Is there, for instance, a case of a 
sensational catch in a test match ever made by one of our more 
moderate exponents of fielding ? 

Another point to be remembered is, that the backbone of 
Australian batting lies in left-handers: Messrs. Clem Hill, Bardsley, 
and Ransford have not their parallel in the world. Australians used 
to dislike to bow] to or to bat to left-handers. I have no idea whether 
figures bear me out, but I should estimate that the famous trio of 
left-hand bowlers—Briggs, Peel, and Rhodes—took more wickets 
against Australians in the number of matches in which they 
encountered them than did Richardson, Lohmann, and Lockwood. 
This is only an impression, but it makes me hopeful for Mr. Foster 
and Rhodes this winter. By the way, it may not be generally known 
that Australian batsmen with the widest experience thought Lockwood 
the most difficult English bowler they ever opposed. Of course, he 
was almost as temperamental as Sidney Barnes: each on his day 
can be well-nigh irresistible. 
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Already, in the July issue of the Badminton, I pointed out that 
a left-handed bowler of the pace of Fred Morley would absolutely 
devastate modern opponents. Perhaps the chief way of insuring a 
victory in test matches would be to provide a fast bowler with that 
extra nip of speed which Mr. Kotze used to possess, and which it seems 
Mr. Cotter can still produce in a big match. Certainly, Buckenham, 
Hitch, Wass, Fielder, Burrows, and Shipman, all lack this. Field I 
have not seen this year ; but some of his performances—for instance, 
against Yorkshire—look as if, despite his thirty-six years, he were 
better than anybody else. So far as I can recall, like Hitch, his 
purple patches only come at intervals, and he has strained himself 
several times. To enter the field without a fast bowler, as England 
did in the last test match at the Oval, is to invite disaster. But the 
premium on a policy of English success must be heavy until we 
have another Richardson or Morley. 

It is not a happy omen for English success that youth has been 
so disappointing. Mr. F. R. Foster is the hero of the year, but he is 
doing too much to be able to last. J. W. Hearne lacks physique as 
yet, though he is fulfilling his fine promise. Of all the others of the 
junior brigade, with the possible exception of Drake, it can only be 
confessed with sorrow that in a perfect summer they have not 
fulfilled our hopes. Shipman, Newman, Astill, Mr. Knott, even 
Mr. Campbell, up to the time of writing, are nothing like what we 
imagined they would be. This has to be pointed out as a negative 
quantity when dealing with our chances in test matches. It must 
not be forgotten that when our sides go to the Antipodes they find 
the practically invariable climate particularly trying. Well, some 
such atmospheric conditions have been a feature of the past summer, 
and so our selectors obtain a better indication than usual of who 
is likely to do England best service at home and abroad. 

There is an enormous advantage accruing, we are told, to a 
touring side because its members become so mutually accustomed 
to each other’s play. Yet is not that habitual both to Australians 
and South Africans ; because the field of selection is so limited that 
their cricketers are always used to one another? Moreover, against 
this must be set another point, that the captain of such a touring 
side, or of either Colonial side, has far more influence on his men than 
a leader under conditions prevalent in England; and this is why 
the selection of a suitable impressionable yet imperturbable captain 
becomes increasingly important. 

With temerity I bring forward the most drastic and—alas! as 
I fear—impracticable proposal to insure our winning test matches. 
Australians and South Africans do not have too much cricket. 
Their inter-state matches are hardly more numerous than our 
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representative ones. Whereas, English cricketers serve two masters, 
national cricket and county cricket. I am not suggesting which is 
the better; all I am saying is that our representatives are handi- 
capped severely in their chances of winning test matches by having 
to play county matches. Those who go to Australia this month 
will be participating in first-class cricket for sixteen consecutive 
months, varied only by two long sea voyages and innumerable 
railway journeys. Is it suggested that touring teams over here have 
enormously long programmes? Certainly; but anybody who has 
come in contact with them knows how cleverly the Australians save 
themselves for their big matches, and treat the others as exhibition 
games of their own prowess. Now, no English first-class cricketer 
can do that. He has to play his hardest for his county six days a 
week, in the continued stimulus of the publicity of the championship. 
This was recognised when Yorkshire refused to release Hirst and 
Rhodes years ago when the pair were invited to tour in Australia. 
Not one cricketer has come back from a Colonial tour and played 
as freshly in the following home season. This fact is admitted and 
deplored ; it is regarded as inevitable, but it handicaps us enormously 
in our efforts to win ten test matches in as many months. 

Now here is a suggestion for a counties’ self-denying ordinance. 
Let the selectors next April choose the fifteen men they believe will 
be the most suitable to represent England that summer in test 
matches, and let these fifteen be withdrawn from all participation in 
county cricket until the close of the triangular rubber. They should 
practise persistently together and play a few exhibition or scratch 
games, but the object should be to train them uniquely for the test 
matches. Of course, if the selectors thought fit to include any other 
cricketers in the best eleven at the last moment they should be 
allowed to do so ; but to consecrate the fifteen pick of England to the 
national cause seems to me to be the probable road to victory. 
It would be an experiment, and the county championship might be 
completely altered. I do not myself believe the general receipts 
would be affected, but only experience could prove that. 

Supposing this were feasible, and that the triangular contest 
had been in the current waning season. One could take, for sake 
of argument, those I suggested as the selectors’ eleven on a previous 
page, and to them might be added, still having regard to those that 
they would choose, Buckenham as reserve fast bowler, Smith as 
reserve wicket-keeper (but really that might be dispensed with, 
considering how high is the general level of the best English wicket- 
keeping), Mr. A. P. Day, and Kinneir or Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas. 
That would mean, omitting wicket-keepers, Lancashire, Essex and 
Warwickshire being deprived of two cricketers each, and Hants, 
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Yorkshire, Middlesex, Gloucestershire, Notts, and Kent of one 
apiece. It amounts to picking the plums out of English cricket ; 
but, divided among so many shires, would the counties be so badly 
affected in the contest for the championship ? Moreover, it could 
only be once in a whole cycle of years, and is it not worth the 
sacrifice to try to win back the ashes? What is quite another 
question is whether the individuals just cited would be willing to 
undergo the preparation and the mutual fellowship involved. 

The foregoing at least offers some ideas that differ from the 
conventional. To insist on the value of youth is to harp on an oft- 
pressed string, one which is now accepted readily by the public. 
The best side must win in the end; but to attempt success we must 
put the best possible English eleven in the field, and we shall not 
do that if six batsmen and four bowlers are chosen, of which only a 
trio or quartet are good fieldsmen. Also, our side must be accustomed 
to playing together. It is true two preliminary trials are to be 
arranged for next May, but unless they are conducted in a very 
different spirit from those at Sheffield and Lord’s this year, they will 
do more harm than good. English cricket is on trial. Like good 
sportsmen we will take defeat smiling if our best men are beaten ; 
but it behoves us all to see that every measure is taken to merit 
success. 
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ARAB PONIES 


BY A STUDENT OF BREEDING 


THE excuse for this article is the interest the Arab horse undoubtedly 
rouses even among people who can never anticipate possessing one. 
It is not perhaps difficult to account for this when we remember 
the part he plays in romance and poetry, and the proximity of 
Arabia to the scenes of our Biblical history ; moreover, the asso- 
ciation of the little horse with so many historical figures and his 
gallant deportment in their service, has assured him of retaining 
the public favour. 

In speaking of Arabs, however, the imagination must not be 
allowed to run riot and conjure up the picture of a snow-white 
stallion carrying some famous general on the battlefield; indeed, 
the reality is much less picturesque and romantic, for nowadays 
the high-bred Arab that leaves Arabia is relegated to carrying the 
colours of an owner, usually a native, on some course, though he is 
occasionally honoured with the reputation of a regiment to 
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maintain on the polo ground. We can, however, recognise the true 
qualities of the breed as well, if not better, in those horses that fill 
the obscurer duties in the world of horseflesh, and many years’ 
experience with this class convince the writer that the qualities of 
the Arab have not been over-estimated. 

Arabs, like Irishmen, can be divided into those of the North 
and those of the South, the northerners being bred in the country 
lying between Palestine and Persia—that is to say, roughly in the 
Tigris and Euphrates valleys and the neighbouring country, while 
the southern ones come from the district of Najd, in the centre of 
the Arabian peninsula. Some 500 miles of desert country, known 


as Nufudh, lies between these two sources of production, and this 
itself produces a certain number of horses ; but the two main sources 
are those named. 

The northern division includes various recognised districts, such 
as Al Jazira, or the island, between the two rivers the Tigris and 
Euphrates, Al Irak, between the Tigris and Persia, Al Shamiya, and 
the districts of which Baghdad on the Tigris, Hilleh and Mosul on 
the Euphrates, and Tadmor, or ancient Palmyra, nearer Palestine, 
are the centres. The southern district, Al Najd, stands alone, a 
habitable plateau ringed with waterless deserts. 
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A comparison of the geographical positions of these two sources 
of supply will at once suggest a probability that is proved by fact, 
that the Northern Arab will show more variety of types than the 
southern, owing to a greater admixture of other strains; though, 
of course, there are many pure Arab horses in the north. What effect 
the railways now under construction through or near the northern 
and southern districts will have on the breeding and prices of 
horseflesh may be left to surmise, but it is interesting to note that 
the tribes of Al Najd have been among the active opponents to the 
railway to Mecca and Medina and to the forces sent to protect it. 

Now, though we have known of this distinction in breeding, it 


is not so easy to apply it in practice, for the origin and birthplace 
of any but the higher-priced ponies has been forgotten long before 
they arrive in India, or more likely it was never even known to the 
dealer ; and yet among a large number of cheap ponies there must 
certainly be many of good Najdi blood, however undersized and 
common their appearance may be. Some good judges, indeed, assert 
that it is impossible to recognise the breed of a horse by his shape, 
while others say they can always tell a Najdi Arab from a northern 
one; an assertion which, like the discovery of the Pole, is difficult to 
prove though there may be every reason to believe its correctness, 
since there are no written records like our Stud Book to refer to and 
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only the statement of obscure Arabs, not altogether disinterested, 
to rely on. 

It would, perhaps, not be out of place to refer here to the 
somewhat prevalent belief that the Arabs will not sell their mares to 
foreigners, the reason attributed being the desire to preserve the 
source of supply to themselves. The fact is, however, that mares, both 
barren and fertile, have always found their way out of the country 
in small numbers ;_ but living a nomadic life, as so many Arabs do, 
and relying on raiding and other predatory habits for their 
existence, the mares are as necessary to them as their rifles and 
camels, since stallions are unsuitable for work where silence and 


docility are of such paramount importance ; hence it is the mares 
are retained and the horses sold to meet the demand. 

Pure blood Arabs, however, have of recent years been bred at 
the Indian Government’s Remount Depot at Ahmednagar, one of 
the sires used being a very high-bred horse who first saw light at 
Sir Wilfred Blunt’s farm in Egypt, where he was bred from exported 
stock. The mares bred from at Ahmednagar are all pure Arabs 
exported from Arabia, and the stock is therefore pure Arab. 
Consequently we see that the source of supply is not nowadays 
confined to Arabia, and there are quite probably other establish- 
ments than those mentioned, in Turkey and elsewhere; but the 
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market is little affected by them, and the enormous reduction in 
the numbers of Arabs imported to India is due to quite different 
causes. 

For the last few years the writer has been associated with an 
establishment which included some hundred and fifty Arab ponies, 
affording excellent opportunities of observing the differences in shape 
and characteristics among them. The price given for these ponies 
averaged {15 in the Bombay market, where the price of the class 
of pony bought for polo opens at £40 and may reach f100, though 
there is no limit except human caprice to the price given for those 
destined for the turf. These ponies seemed to group naturally into 


different types—due, of course, to their breeding—which have been 
exemplified in the photographs reproduced. 

The first photograph (No. 1) is that of a long-limbed, big-barrelled 
pony, whose watery body and want of substance denote a colthood 
spent in marshy ground in the valley of one of the two big rivers of 
the north. They are found to be a hardy, headstrong type, bold 
jumpers and willing workers, but difficult to keep in condition. The 
high withers, ewe-neck and drooping femur are all signs of 
degeneration from the true Arab shape that has left its mark so 
strongly in the English thoroughbred ; but in spite of this handicap 
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of nature the subject of the picture is a polo pony quite capable of 
holding his own among the upper-middle-class of the polo world 
in India. 

We then come to the next photograph (No. 2), that of a grey 
bearing a strong resemblance to the previous type in the size of his 
barrel and carriage of head and neck, and also resembling the type 
shewn in No. 3 in the length of the skyline from crest to dock and 
shortness of limbs. As these two types are of undoubted northern 
stock it is more than probable that he likewise hails from the 
north, though in character he might be of the best desert blood, 
for a kinder and gamer pony never followed the ball. 


NO. 6 


Turning again to the type represented in No. 3 we have a very 
different pony to deal with, for he and his kind are characterised 
by a sluggish disposition and possessed of a sullen ferocity which 
makes them unpleasant to handle and dangerous to groom. In 
shape they have so little resemblance to the true Arab and such a 
leaning to the Persian breed that it is safe to put their origin down 
to the neighbourhood of Baghdad or Al Irak. A comparison with 
the type shewn in No. 4, which is undoubtedly a Meshedi or Persian 
pony that had found its way in some caravan to Baghdad and thence 
as an Arab to Bombay, will accentuate the similarity of the third 
type to the Persian breed. 
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So far, the types represented have led us out of our country, 
but in the next photograph (No. 5) we have a pony of probably very 
pure northern Arab blood, though his appearance would not attract 
much attention in an Arab class at a horse show. He is of the lean, 
greyhound build, with beautifully straight and well let down hocks ; a 
point where so many Arabs fail, and which, unfortunately, does not 
come out in the plate. Quite possibly he is of the breed known by 
the Arabs as “eaters of the wind,” one, I think, of Al Shamiya 
strains, for he is of exceptional speed for his size and a staunch polo 
pony withal. 

Having represented some of the types of northern Arabs, it is 


time to find a representative of the southern or Nadji Arab, and 
herein lies a difficulty, for it is easier to say what is not a Nadji Arab 
than to say what is one. From a certain number that probably 
were of Nadji blood the subject of No. 6 photograph has been selected 
as a good average type of his class. In him we have the massive jaw 
and small muzzle, the wide but graceful throat, the width between 
the ears and between the eyes, the short length of sky-line from 
crest to dock, the high and sideways carriage of the tail (which 
should not be long and sweeping)—all of which are points typical 
of pure-bred Nadji Arab; but in this case we may add the lucky 
markings of four white stockings and a white blaze. 
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No. 7, too, is a pony with typical Arabian points, which, unlike 
No. 8, he shows to full advantage. This latter pony seems content 
to hide his light under a camera, but few of his stable companions 
attract as much attention as he when he moves. The placid figure 
then becomes instinct with life and dash, moving with an action 
that must have aroused cupidity and admiration in many a Bedouin 
breast. 

We have now come to the end of the photographs, only adding, 
in conclusion, that although the term Arab includes many various 
and widely-scattered breeds, the honour of the name is as well main- 
tained by its lesser constellations as by the brighter stars of the 
desert. 
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BOXING 
BY COUNT VIVIAN HOLLENDER 


It is doubtful if Boxing, the modern and revised name for fighting, 
was ever more popular than it is at the present time. Not only has 
the sport of late developed greatly in this country, but Germany, 
Brussels and Sweden are following the iead of France, whose fistic 
records, for the time of their existence, are very creditable. It may 
be well to consider the benefits arising from this boom, and on the 
other hand its drawbacks, if there are any such. There is a tendency 
to complain that we are becoming a nation of onlookers, deteriorating 
as the Romans did in ancient history when they were contented to 
play the part of the onlooker. This, however, is hardly justified as 
regards boxing. To begin with, many people in various districts 
have suddenly discovered that this boxing, which they had never 
seen before, is indeed a “noble art.” At first it is a little dis- 
concerting, if one is sensitive, to see one man punishing another 
rather severely, but it gradually dawns on the spectator that there 
is a referee in the ring to see fair play, that the loser can always cry 
“enough,” and that if he continues he is never beaten until he is 
knocked out or has lost the referee’s verdict at the end of the 
contest ; also that when the fight is over the two Englishmen will 
shake hands, and though very likely they may be rough and 
uncultured men they possess sufficient sense of sport to congratulate, 
or commiserate with, the other as the case may be. 

To watch a well-conducted fight is to inbibe notions of chivalry 
and fair play. Many a young man after seeing a contest for the 
first time makes up his mind to train and learn a little, instead of 
loafing, and may gradually become proficient in the ‘“ noble art,” 
with advantage to himself and others. 
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Young men’s classes now abound, with their gymnasium and 
boxing instructor. In two districts with which I am acquainted 
these instructors are clergymen. I am speaking of the roughest parts 
of London where boxing has done much to stop rowdyism. The 
headstrong bully with nothing but brute strength to aid him has 
learnt that science, staying power, and self-control are more than a 
match for a blow and a curse, and therefore let us hope wherever 
boxing is adopted in a manly, clean, and sporting spirit it has 
come to stay and grow. 

It is natural to compare the champions of bygone days with 
those of the present, and I have been at pains to obtain the views of 
some of the leading experts on this subject. 

Mr. Eugene Corri, than whom no one speaks with greater 
authority, declares that it is so difficult to draw comparisons, but 
where amateurs are concerned nowadays they are not in the same 
class with such men as Mr. R. Hair as a middle-weight, Mr. Dearsley 
as a heavyweight, and Mr. A. F. Bettinson as a light-weight, and that 
the old school of amateurs was far superior to the amateurs of the 
present day. He considers that modern training has greatly improved, 
as also science. Of all contemporary champions the one who 
stands most like an old-timer is Sam Langford, indeed he regards 
Langford as a wonder at his weight. 

Mr. A. F. Bettinson, the well-known manager of the National 
Sporting Club, and one of the finest ex-amateur light-weight 
champions the world has ever seen, is of opinion that Jack Johnson 
and Sam Langford, good men as they are, were never as good in attack 
or defence as another black man, Peter Jackson to wit. Mr. 
Bettinson regards the presence of the referee in the ring as an objection- 
able feature, and points out that not only has a good little man 
not even the chance nowadays that he had in the past (as then he 
would risk his punishment to step in and in-fight) but now the 
moment he has taken a severe blow or two, to get to his man with 
the object of in-fighting, he is immediately parted. 

Mr. Tom Scott, frequently referee of the National Sporting 
Club, is reticent about making comparisons, and wisely pointed out 
that not having seen the champions of the past he was in no position 
to judge; but if boxers of the present day have gained in science 
they did not seem to him to last as well. 

Jim Driscoll, the feather-weight champion of the world was 
very emphatic. He declared that none of the old-timers could live 
against the existing champions, that the speed of these men 
would have absolutely baffled anyone in the past. He considers 
that the old-timers one and all would be absolutely outclassed. 
I ventured to suggest that in the olden days, according to records, 
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the men seemed very much better lasters. His answer to this was 
that though some rounds lasted a considerable time, others did 
not, that the old boxers were fit to fight in their way, but would 
never come up for twenty three-minute rounds of present-time 
fighting. 

Mr. Woodman, Sam Langford’s manager, was, curiously enough, 
in favour of the old-timer, and naturally thinks that Langford is 
one of the best men the world has ever seen at his weight, an opinion 
which I think is generally accepted. He maintains that Langford 
even now stands as an old-time fighter, and this of course is obvious. 
To my suggestion that a good straight left would win many a fight— 
this was apropos of the McVea v. Langford contest, and also in view 
of the future meeting between Langford and Johnson — Mr. 
Woodman agreed, remarking that the old-time fighters fought with 
both hands, and that a good two-handed fighter would beat anything 
living. He was of opinion that the boxers of the present day lacked 
the stamina of those of the past. 

Harry Lewis, ex-welter-weight champion of the world, considers 
that the present-day boxer is far faster, a greater judge of ringcraft, 
and also just as able to take punishment. He probably speaks 
feelingly as he seems to have an iron jaw, and an extraordinary 
appetite for all that his opponent can give him. 

James Britt, the ex-light-weight champion of the world, could 
furnish one with enough anecdotes and _ reminiscences to 
compile a book of more than average size. He, however, never 
speaks of his own prowess in the ring, and while not stating his 
opinion of old-time boxers he never knew, he considers Joe Gans 
(and this is a very liberal-minded point of view for an American to 
take) practically without a superior at his weight in the world. 

Mr. W. E. Berry, the proprietor of “‘ Boxing ” and other sporting 
papers, thinks that the professionals of the olden days could take 
more punishment and hit harder, though the knock-out blow was 
hardly known in the past and of very little use, for the reason that 
the moment a man was knocked down he got his rest. He regards 
modern conditions of boxers’ training as far superior, but doubts if the 
modern boxers’ condition is better, if as good. 

Mr. G. T. Dunning (‘‘Cestus”) is a writer whose opinion is 
bound to be of great interest as he has refereed and reported contests 
for many years. He is of opinion that the old-time fighter trained 
more conscientiously, was better looked after, and was harder ; but 
he very justly points out that it is difficult to make comparisons. 
At the same time he reminds me that as many as fifty rounds were 
fought in the hour, and that if a man were well seconded he would 
very often fall without a very severe blow being struck in order to 
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get a rest and save himself. A knock-out blow would have been 
practically of no use in those days; wrestling played an important 
part when one man could back-heel another and very often.do him 
damage by falling on him. He quotes Mace as one of the very few 
knuckle fighters who was an excellent performer with the gloves. 
The gloves used nowadays, especially if light ones, are far more 
severe than the bare knuckles, as they save the hands, help to keep 
them together, and therefore render blows more _ powerful. 
Curiously enough he contends that the right hand was not used 
as often in olden times as it is now. Naturally he agrees that 
great progress has been made in training and science, but considers 
that the fighters themselves in former days were better and more 
conscientiously trained and looked after. He deplores the huge 
purses which are given, very often to second-rate men. 

Mr. Callahan, the well-known boxing manager, when over here 
with McGoorty wrote to me as follows :—“ The present-day fighters 
should be better than the old-time fighters as they have had a chance 
to improve on the methods of the old-timers. With the exception 
of Jem Mace I think the present-day boxer is superior to the old- 
timer in cleverness. I have in mind such boxers as Abe Attell, Jim 
Driscoll (who i think is the best of them all), Packy McFarland, 
Jack Johnson, Hugo Kelly, Eddy McGoorty, &c., &c. The late 
Stanley Ketchel! was undoubtedly the greatest fighter of late years. 
He was nicknamed “ The Assassin,”’ and his fighting methods justified 
the title. He also invented the “ Ketchell shift.” Jem Corbett was 
undoubtedly the cleverest big man that ever put on a glove. Bob 
Fitzsimmons, Jemmy Ryan, Jack O’Brien, Terry McGovan, George 
Dixon and Joe Gans have never been equalled in their respective 
classes when they were in their prime.” He finishes by saying that 
a few years ago a popular song had for its title, “It makes no 
difference what you were, it’s what you are to-day.” 

Mr. R. Hair, who was middle-weight amateur champion for two 
years, was very emphatic in his views. He said that nowadays there 
was no genuine real fighting, and that the moment a man did land 
a blow he rushed in to clinch and refused to fight. No doubt science 
and training have improved, but the stamina and pluck of the old 
timer were far superior. The amateurs of the present day, taken 
all round, he regarded as a very bad lot, and much regrets that 
prominent boxers do not fight more freely. If the old-timers had 
had the advantages of the present-day boxers he did not consider 
that any of the present-day champions would live with them, so to 
speak. 

Admiral Victor Montagu does not seem to have a very great 
opinion of the contemporary average fighter, especially among the 
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heavyweights. He is a great connoisseur of foot-work, and sadly 
deplores the lack of knowledge of the present generation. Although 
he admits that there are exceptions to the rule, he does not think 
the men of the present day have half the hitting power of those 
of the past generation. He points out the difficulties of drawing 
comparisons, but considering the advantages the present-day boxer 
should possess, he sums up by giving all the more credit to the 
boxers of the old school. 

Mr. J. H. Douglas thinks that in boxing, like every other 
sport, the form on the whole has decidedly improved—perhaps with 
one exception, and that is in the case of Jem Mace, who he still 
thinks was the best man he ever saw. He believes that if Jem Mace 
had been in the ring to-day with any of the champions at his own 
poundage he would have been quick enough and clever enough to 
have got the better of them, and although there are many fresh 
points practised by boxers of to-day which were never used by Mace, 
Jem would only have required to have seen them done once to have 
acquired the faculty of also making the same strokes. With this 
one exception Mr. Douglas thinks that boxing of to-day is better 
than it was twenty or thirty years ago. He mentions that although 
he has heard good judges say that they consider Peter Jackson 
was a better man than what Johnson is, he thinks Johnson is the 
best heavy-weight he has ever seen. In another class he considers 
Jim Driscoll the best man he has seen at anything like his weight. 
He concludes by saying that the system of training of to-day is far 
and away in advance of the system that was adopted in years gone 
by, making the men faster for a distance. 

As will be seen, opinions vary greatly. It would be presumption 
on the part of the writer to give his views after those of so many experts, 
but let us take one final careful analysis of present and past boxing. 
It is very evident that all around there is an improvement in boxing, 
especially in the increase of champions. Men of the class of Britt, 
Johnson, Corbett, Lewis, Driscoll, Burns, and many others have 
developed intelligence unknown in the days of the past champions. 
A quick brain will always beat a slow one, and there have been many 
instances of men having won contests through their brain alone, even 
if the scheme itself has not always been ‘quite the game.” The 
names of Johnson, Fitzsimmons, Corbett and men of this class will live 
for ever, as will those of Mace, Heenan, Sayers, Mendoza, &c., and 
I must not omit Driscoll, Wells, Bowker, and other champions. 
Science has improved, also speed and ringcraft, but it is extremely 
doubtful, taken all round, whether the present-day boxers’ endurance 
is any greater, and certainly the old-timer was never handicapped 
in the matter of lack of pluck. Pluck and endurance were his chief 
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assets. Even the Corinthian all round was a_ better man 
than his successor of the present day. Our training methods, 
especially those of the Americans, are probably far superior, more 
scientific and better thought out, so that with the many advantages 
now available, men’s endurance and physique should be greater, 
but I doubt whether they are. The present-day boxer would be 
non-plussed in a fight with the bare knuckles and wrestling thrown 
in, and the old timer in the ring under present-day conditions would 
receive far more than he gave. Long gruelling contests would not 
be tolerated in this country even if the law allowed anything over 
twenty rounds. 

In one of the most interesting books published on Boxing, 
Charlie Mitchell is described as a very good glove fighter, and almost 
fit to hold his own with the raw ’uns against some of the old brigade. 
Sullivan a tremendous knuckle fighter, as is well known, refused to 
meet Mitchell except with the gloves, and Mitchell when only gst. 
7lbs. fought Caryadoff the Belgian giant when weighing between 
18 and 19 stone. He beat him in one round, but the round lasted 
sixteen minutes. Despite many other records of his prowess I 
maintain that he would undoubtedly have held a high position 
amongst the old pugilists. When he fought Sullivan, the contest 
lasted 3 hours, It minutes, with 39 rounds, and we are asked to 
compare this with the exhibition of Spring, Cribb, and Tom Sayers. 
It is rather difficult to know what this means, but it is apparently 
written in Mitchell’s favour especially as many of the famous fights 
in the olden days of 30 odd rounds seem to have lasted not longer 
than an hour. Mace, of course, was a wonder, and so was Cribb, 
though Cribb was really beaten in his first fight with Molyneux the 
black, a dastardly ruse to gain extra time alone permitting Cribb to 
get up to continue after he had failed to come up to time. The 
black, by the way, was the first nigger to claim the championship of 
America and incidentally to fight for the championship of England 
and the world. Although of magnificent physique he could hardly 
have been as big as Jack Johnson, and Cribb seems to have been 
about one of the biggest and strongest champions as an English 
heavy-weight. 

ALTERED TRAINING COoNDITIONS.—In modern day boxing 
it is sad to have to chronicle that once again American training 
methods are far superior to ours. A severe handicap we have in this 
country (which they do not have in America) is that champions, 
or promising men at their respective weights, always seem short of 
sparring partners, and if they are not short in quantity they invariably 
are in quality. A good many trainers now stick too much to a raw 
meat and go-till-you-drop principle, irrespective of whether their 
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men are stale or not, and a good many men have seconds in the 
ring nowadays who have been nothing in the past, and have nothing 
to commend them in any way whatever barring the fact that they 
may have accompanied the boxer on a few of his walks and drank 
his health. An intelligent manager who may never have been a 
boxer of any repute is far more essential than numbers of 
incompetent trainers and camp followers. 

It is rather pathetic to think that a good many novices who 
wish to start boxing or show some promise may be very poor lads, 
and are never as physically fit as they should be. Apart from the 
fact that they probably cannot get away from their work, what is 
far more serious still is that their food is not sufficiently nourishing, 
and very often these poor lads are fighting on an empty stomach. In 
modern days huge purses are forthcoming, heavy prices are 
paid for seats, and every man likes to be thought a connoisseur 
and a patron of the sport; but all this does very little 
towards paying for nutritious food for the novice or looking after 
his welfare. In the olden days it was different. The Corinthian 
took the promising youngster in hand, looked after him, saw to his 
training, and that he was properly nourished. Nowadays boxers 
get so much for their training expenses, but as far as I can see there 
is nothing to prevent them from spending the previous week or 
fortnight, as the case may be, at the public house round the corner. 
I do urge promoters, managers, and patrons of the sport to see that 
the keen novice and willing boxer is properly fed, at any rate for some 
little time before the day of the contest. Very few of us realise in 
the excitement or fun caused by a novice competition how many of 
these poor lads are beaten by nature alone and want of food, and it 
is a disgrace to whoever may be concerned to allow any lad to take 
the ring when half straved. Too fine drawn very often means too 
poorly fed. On the other hand I would not allow the gross out-of- 
condition caricatures one occasionally sees in the ring ever to appear 
before the public in a serious encounter. 

One does not wish to interfere with modern methods, but there 
is much to be rectified before an all-round improvement can be 
seen. The everlasting weight question, the holding of champion- 
ships for an indefinite period, the International Board of Control, 
the referee question, and the proper and adequate training methods 
all need reform. But even with all these handicaps boxing still 
continues a noble sport. It teaches one to “ play the game.” 
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TAKING OUT THE FISH 


THE FISHERS’ FRIENDLY 
AN INDIAN SKETCH 
BY REGINALD BOLSTER 


Ir was one evening as Vernon and I were returning from a partridge 
shoot that we first made the acquaintance of Khuda Baksh. 

Before us the shattered remnant of the city, victim of the all- 
destroying Indus, loomed against the setting sun. At the near end 
of the Boat Bridge a number of men with donkeys made room for 
us to pass. 

“ Hullo!” said Vernon, “are those nets the donkeys are 
carrying ? What people are you ?” 

“We are folk of the city, your honour,” said a deep voice, 
‘‘and we have been netting in the creek beyond the second bridge.” 

The speaker, a burly man with a white fringe of beard, turned 
to me as he spoke. Something in his attitude as he stood with a long 
stick held in front of him, struck us. We looked at him curiously. 
Yes, the man was blind. 

‘“* Show me your bag, man” (good man), I said. 

The old fellow was delighted. In response to his command, a 
boy lifted a heavy double sack off a donkey, and the old man ran 
his hands lovingly over the fish. 
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*“* Here’s a fine tiger fish,” he said. ‘* There’s a fresh-water shark ; 
there’s a tortoise ; that’s a white carp—the best eating fish of all.” 
Our wonder grew. This blind old man, who spoke like an 
enthusiast and knew the fish by touch, was evidently in command 
of the party. 
“Will your honour accept the carp ?”’ he added. 
“ Indeed we will,” I said. “It’s very kind of you. But we'll 
ask more of you than that. Take us out with you when next you go.” 
“With the greatest pleasure,” said the blind man, astonished 
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in his turn, but evidently pleased, and we fixed up an appointment 
there and then for next Sunday. 

“Oh. He’s a great old fisherman,” said the boy who drove 
my hireling trap. ‘* Everybody in the city knows him. He’s a 
potter by caste. Once upon a time he was a fine wrestler, but about 
two years ago he lost his sight in a fire.” 

“How was that ?” we asked. 

“The fire was in his brother’s house. Khuda Baksh is a child- 
less man himself, but had a great affection for one of his young 
nephews. So, when he heard the news and learnt that the boy was 
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missing, he wouldn’t be kept from going to look for him. The boy 
perished in the fire, and old Khuda Baksh was blinded.” 

‘““The men with him to-day,” went on our Jehu, “ are potters, 
weavers, and blacksmiths of the city, who take a holiday occasionally, 
and go and have a bit of sport. The nets are the joint property of 
thier club, and they eat the fish they catch, and don’t sell it.” 

A “ Fishers’ Friendly” or an Artisans’ Amateur Anglers’ 
Association with a blind man for president, and communal property 
in nets promised diversion, so we took care to be at the further 
boat-bridge by 8 a.m., the appointed time. 


BOY WITH SINGHARA FISH 


The Association gave us a most kindly welcome. One or two 
of them had rods of a primitive kind, and were glad to find that 
Vernon had brought his; but the majority evidently pinned their 
faith to the net. 

“Tt will take a long time to drag the Pelican Creek,” said old 
Khuda Baksh to Vernon. ‘* You can fish as long as you like in 
other water close by, and, when the real fun is ready to begin, I will 
send and let you know.” 

Vernon’s rod-fishing was, frankly, not a success, but I watched 
with interest the operations of his companions. They had bits of 
reeds for floats, the very stoutest of tackle, and worms for bait. One 
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had a hand-line also, which he got out by fixing a lump of mud round 
the line about two feet from the hook and hurling the whole well 
into the creek. 

The fish ran small, and few in number. Vernon, himself, with 
his elaborate tackle, caught nothing. One of the natives getting 
a bite from a small fresh water shark (Wallago Attu) hoicked 
him out over his head with both hands, and a second got 
a carp of about half-a-pound. Before us, across the sands over 
which danced a haze of heat, a great boat dropped down the river 
with cotton and mill-stones from Sukkar and Karachi. High over- 
head, a flock of geese flew noisily on their way back from their 


MEN BEGINNING TO PULL 


morning’s depredations in the young wheat, and from somewhere 
out on the mud-flats came the musical pipe of the curlew. It was 
all very pleasant, but we decided that rod fishing was not good 
enough and, an obliging bridge-watchman having put his hut at 
our disposal, we determined to get outside of our breakfast against 
the time when the president should send word that he was ready. 
Past our retreat rolled through the sand rough two-wheeled, 
hooded, springless carts with passengers for the morning train, the 
men with their heads well muffled up against the cold, and the women, 
Hindu and Musalman alike, screened from the public gaze by gay 
shawls or plain white burkas. Past also slouched the camels, true 
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symbol of the never hurrying East, slow and casual, mostly laden 
with goods, but now again carrying a troop of chattering peasant 
women and children. 

Before long the summons arrived. We rode out across the 
sands where the wayward Indus flowed last year, and noted at the 
verge of the pools still left in the hollows the tracks of tortoises and 
of duck. After a time we reached the Pelican’s Creek—a long stretch 
of water left by the river on its subsidence, which narrowed down 
from eighty yards to twenty in breadth. There we found the whole 
brotherhood of the association hard at work. 


CLOSING THE NET 


Their modus operandi was simple. They use a long drag net, 
or rather a number of small nets joined together, deep enough to 
reach from the surface to the bottom, and of a width sufficient to 
stretch from bank to bank. The bottom part of the net, which is 
folded over to form a sort of purse, is loaded with small round 
earthenware weights to keep it down, while the top is buoyed with 
bunches of reeds. Half the amateur anglers pulled on a rope at 
one end, and the other half on a second rope at the other. When we 
arrived they were well in the middle of the work, and at the widest 
part of the creek. The net being a little too short here left a portion 
on one side unsearched, and a tall youth acting under instructions 
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from old Khuda Baksh was splashing vigorously to make up for 
the deficiency. 

All the sportsmen had stripped for the fray, and the president, 
who had arrived at an age when, to borrow a term from architecture, 
‘“man throws out an apse” cut a most amusing figure. 

‘“* Salaam, Khuda Baksh,” I said, ‘“‘ having any luck ? ” 

“It’s too early to say yet,” he replied, “‘ but the net is pulling 
pretty heavily. Between your honour’s favour and that of Bahawal 
Hak,” the patron saint of the riverain, ‘‘ we should do pretty well.” 

This was the tedious part of the job, and as they pulled from 
either side advancing foot by foot, a youth called out, “Tell us a 
story, uncle, to pass the time.” 

“Ah! Go on,” said old Khuda Baksh, with that admirably 
simulated reluctance which is the hall-mark of the artist in every 
country, “what has a poor old blind man like me got to tell ? 
You’ve heard all I know already.” 

This time it was the turn of the rest of the members to protest, 
and old Khuda Baksh complied after a decent interval. 

“Well,” he said, “Tl tell you about my cousin Ahmadu and 
his big tooth-pick. A fine figure of a man he was, and very wise 
with animals, knowing their diseases and the way to cure them. 
But he was a trifle light in the head and unreliable. *Twas that 
very same peculiarity that lost him his job as village postman. 
The postmaster, who was a Hindu and very much afraid of poor 
Ahmadu on account of his great strength and his queer temper, 
was always wanting to get rid of him. So he tried to make out to 
the inspector that. Ahmadu ate the stamps off the letters (‘ mis- 
appropriated’ is our English idiom). He thought Ahmadu didn’t 
know anything about these mean tricks of his, but Ahmadu was not 
such a fool as he thought. The poor fellow waited one day till he 
had the postmaster alone, when he suddenly shut the door on him. 

““* You accuse me of eating the stamps, do you, you dirty little 
pot-bellied son of a burnt father?’ he bawled. ‘ Well, if I eat the 
stamps, you shall eat the letters, and he stood over the Hindu, 
threatening to choke him if he cried for help, till the babu had got 
outside a good large official envelope of jail-made brown paper along 
with the letter inside it. When the Hindu was well enough from 
his bellyache to report him, Ahmadu had to go. His misfortunes 
didn’t end there, poor decent fellow, for a heifer horned him in the 
knee and he always went lame after.” 

“We don’t seem to be hearing much about a_ toothpick,” 
interrupted Vernon. 

“What am I thinking of, now?” old Khuda Baksh laughed 
with an infectious low gurgle. “Oh, I meant to tell of the way he 
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went and paid a visit to his father-in-law. He had got a notion 
that it was his father-in-law, one Ramzan, a rich miserly old fellow, 
who had put the evil eye on a cow of his that used to be a great 
milker, but had gone dry despite all Ahmadu could do. Ahmadu 
would have it that it was Ramzan’s envy of the beast that had done 
the mischief. So he went to call on his relative with an old Afghan 
sheepskin coat on him and a sword hung round his neck. 

‘“*Good-day, father-in-law,’ he sings out, as pleasant as possible, 
coming on Ramzan suddenly as the old man was sitting smoking his 
pipe out in the farmyard one sunny winter morning. 

‘Now they had not been on friendly terms at all, so it was a 
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surprise to Ramzan to hear Ahmadu’s voice, which was as big and 
as kindly as that of the steers he was so fond of. But he was more 
surprised when he saw the way Ahmadu was dressed and what he 
had round his neck. 

““*God be praised, Ahmadu,’ he says, quickly. ‘I am very 
glad to see you; come and sit down,’ taking very good care to edge 
away to the far side of the bed he was sitting on. ‘But what way 
are you dressed, and what are you wearing the sword for ?’ 

“** Sword, is it!’ said Ahmadu, carelessly. ‘Oh, that’s only a 
toothpick. We all wear them. You have got one on yourself,’ 
pointing to the metal slip which all jats wear on a string round their 
necks. ‘But I am a big man, and I take a big size in them. As 
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for the coat, it is a fee I got for cow-doctoring from a travelling 
Pathan. I thought the coat and the big toothpick was the most 
respectful dress I could put on to come and see my kinsman in.’ 

““Ramzan got more and more frightened, and began to think 
what he could do to keep Ahmadu amused and in good humour. 
So he bids him take a turn at the pipe and have a sup of milk. 

“*Tt is very good milk you have,’ says Ahmadu, taking off a 
good bowl of it. ‘Now, my cow that used to be such a good milker 
has gone quite dry. What ’—fingering the big toothpick—‘ do you 
think is the cause of that ?’ 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION WITH THE CATCH 


“Ramzan was ready to drop with fright, for he remembered 
what Ahmadu had done to the postmaster, and thought he had 
come to kill him. The rest of the men were out in the fields, and 
he knew that he had been jealous enough of Ahmadu’s cow to spoil 
her altogether. So to cut a long story short, he sent Ahmadu away 
with the very cow as a present whose milk he had so fancied.” 

The story was well received, and, indeed, the amateur anglers 
were a cheery lot. The time was not devoid of comic incident, as 
when the big man who was doing “ pig” on the far rope slipped, 
and went down to the huge delight of his friends. 
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I asked one of Vernon’s brothers of the rod, who had now joined 
us, how many kinds of fish were to be found in the Indus. 

“One hundred and twenty,” was the somewhat surprising 
reply. ‘I don’t know them all myself, but there are those who do. 
They come at different seasons. We shall probably only get five 
or six varieties to-day.” 

And now the net was reaching the goal, viz.: that end of the 
creek where there was a minimum depth and breadth of water. 
Nearer and nearer drew the two parties, until at last the band of 
men on the east crossed over and the whole net was dragged up on 
the west bank. 

Then came the fun of the day. Foot after foot the net came up, 
the silvery victims struggling in its meshes, and the friendly fishers 
picking them out and tossing them on to the bank. 


A HUNCH-BACKED FISH (Notopteris) 


What impressed us most was the kindness all showed to the 
poor old president. Full of importance was the old man, giving 
instructions right and left; yet never a jibe did we hear at his 
expense, though many were the yells of laughter as a fish that 
threatened escape failed any one of the other members. 

At last the bag was complete, and the association obliged us 
by sitting for its photograph, the blind man well in front, fingering 
the fish he could not see. 

Wonderful fish they were, some of them, very different from 
what are commonly to be seen in England. First, there was a fine 
5lb. representative of what on account of his eight long whiskers 
and generally ferocious appearance Khuda Baksh called the tiger fish 
(Macrones Aoe). There were numerous specimens of the hunchback 
fishes (Notopteride), strange creatures with very flat bodies and 
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backs peculiarly arched, “parts of which,” viz., the belly “are 
excellent,” and the rest indifferent eating. Many of the fish were 
of the carp family, and kept to what one regards in England as the 
normal shape and figure of a fish. But the Indus acted up to its 
reputation as the father of marvels with a member, albeit small, of 
the rhyncobdellide, or thorny eels, a grisly little monster, with a 
beak-like snout ending in a fleshy tendril, three thorns in front of 
the anal fin and spines on its back. 

We parted with mutual protestations of regard, ourselves the 
recipients of one of each variety of the fish, and the association the 


richer for a contribution from ‘“‘ two admirers”? to the communal 
fund. 
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“THE GREY MARE” 


BY MRS. CAMERON DUNBAR 


COLONEL WHITBY was one of the most unpopular officers in the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, and great was the consternation of the 
60th Brigade when he was selected by an inconsiderate War Office 
to command them. Especially concerned were the junior members 
of the mess who, until now, had been allowed pretty much their own 
way. A good deal of sport, a good many dances and a good deal 
of running up to town—with just sufficient hard work at occasional 
intervals to give an added zest to their amusements—such had been 
the order of the day! 

But Colonel Whitby elected to change this idyllic state of 
affairs, and with the enthusiastic industry of a new broom he harried 
the 60th Brigade with field-days, sham-fights, night attacks and 
staff-rides until the men grumbled, and the lives of the subalterns 
became a burden to them. 
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Of these same subalterns Colonel Whitby had some severe 
remarks to make when he sent in their confidential reports to the 
General. They were lazy, stupid, tactless, and altogether unreliable ; 
and the one who combined these reprehensible qualities in the 
strongest degree was John Danvers, one of the most junior of the 
subalterns. Colonel Whitby was a bully and loved to domineer, 
both in and out of season, over those who were under his authority. 

To rate a junior officer before his fellows, as if he were a school- 
boy, for some trivial offence, or to hurl sarcastic witticisms at him 
in front of his section on the parade-ground, afforded the Colonel 
huge delight. He called it keeping up discipline. 

But there was something of sturdy independence in John’s 
character—a certain quiet self-reliance that made him a difficult 
person to bully. When you were manifestly in the wrong, he had a 
way of looking straight at you—a fearless, calm look out of honest 
blue eyes that (though you might be the most irascible and autocratic 
of colonels) made you feel suddenly small and petty and contemptible. 

John was a capital sportsman and a good fellow in every sense of 
the word. His father had been a master of hounds, and he himself 
had been born and brought up in a general atmosphere of ’chasing, 
hunting and shooting. He rode as naturally as he walked ; he was 
the best man in the brigade over a stiff country, and his opinion on 
all things horsey was generally conceded to be sound. 

Colonel Whitby disliked him for all this, as much as for his 
general popularity. He considered himself the first and final 
authority on all matters pertaining to sport, and it was exasperating 
to his vanity to hear in mess such remarks as—“‘ Danvers thinks 
that black horse in your section should be blistered,” or “ John 
Danvers tells me King Pippin is a certainty for the Liverpool 
Handicap.” 

“Danvers! Damme! who the devil is John Danvers!” he 
would splutter wrathfully on these occasions, and would vent his 
rage by taking the earliest opportunity of snubbing or storming at 
that unlucky young man. A colonel has unlimited opportunities 
of gratifying such petty spites, and as poor John concealed beneath 
a quiet, almost stolid manner, a very sensitive disposition, his life 
just at this time was not an enviable one. 

He had lately conceived the idea of adding to his allowance by 
speculating in a modest way in horse-flesh, had spent his October 
hunting-leave in Ireland, and brought back with him a remarkably 
good-looking grey four-year-old mare which he intended to dispose 
of at a profit at the earliest opportunity. 

Now it became the Colonel’s delight to “crab” this mare on 
each and every possible occasion. She was too small—too light in 
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the girth—too straight in the shoulder—her head was too big and 
badly put on, and she wanted an extra rib; in fact, according to 
Colonel Whitby, she had almost every imperfection known to the 
equine race. But the grey mare throve in spite of his criticisms, 
and improved daily under John’s careful tuition. 

The Irish farmer from whom he had bought her, had told him 
she could “lep like a throut,” but if so it was a form of “ lepping ” 
quite uncalled for in the hunting field. The first time John took her 
out with the hounds she formed herself at the Meet into a sort of 
note of interrogation, by going straight up on end, with her head 
tucked between her forelegs, and then ensued a series of terrifying 
and most business-like bucks which gave our subaltern all he could 
do to remain in the saddle. 

“Ugh! what a brute!” angrily exclaimed the Colonel, who 
happened to be out. “ You should send her home.” 


The Master said the same in somewhat stronger terms when, 
a few minutes later the mare lashed out at, and narrowly missed, 
two of the hounds; but, despite them both, John stayed out, and 
enjoyed himself, though the grey resolutely refused to jump anything 
more formidable than a sheep-hurdle, and quivered in agonised 
reluctance for twenty minutes on the brink of a two-foot drain 
which even the children of the hunt lolloped over with ease. 


““She’s a bit green, and doesn’t understand English fences yet, 
but what a stride! And what a feel she gives you when she does 
jump !” muttered young Danvers to himself as he got off her in the 
barrack-square that evening ; and the price he had determined to 
accept for her was advanced by f1Io. 


“You take my advice, Danvers,” the Colonel vouchsafed 
blandly that same night in mess, “‘ and get out of that four-year-old 
as soon as ever you can. [ flatter myself I know a brute when I 
see one, and a more useless, vicious, obstinate devil than that thing 
of yours I never came across in the whole of my experience.” 


“Yes, Danvers,”—Captain Barrett, the adjutant, familiarly 
known as the Jackal, took up the legend—‘“‘a bad horse is dear 
at any price, and the first loss is the best loss. I should send her 
up to Tatt’s, and let her go for what she’ll fetch, if I were you.” 
John said nothing. He knew that advice from the Colonel was 
almost equivalent to a command; nevertheless he set his jaw 
doggedly, and a sullen look crept into his eyes as he glanced across 
at Captain Barrett—a look which those who knew him understood 
to mean “ Hands off!” 

> _ It was therefore with a good deal of 
surprise and displeasure that Colonel Whitby, a full week later, 
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beheld John mounted on the despised grey mare on his way to 
hunt with Mr. Gostling’s hounds. 

“Not sold her yet, then,” said the former, sourly, and John 
turned his simple blue eyes on him and replied with his slow smile— 
‘* No, sir, I can’t afford to till I can get sixty for her.” 

“ Sixty! Faugh!” spluttered the Colonel. “Sixty shillings, I 
suppose you mean,” and rode on his way, but did not fail to let fly 
in John’s hearing sundry remarks anent “ bumptious puppies,” 
who always thought they knew more than their betters. ‘‘ Well! 
Fools must learn by experience——”’ etc., ete. 

The other subalterns who were hunting that day heard and 
nudged one another. ‘‘ He’s wasting his breath,” they chuckled. 
““He won’t move old John.” 

John was placidly lolloping along all day on the grey filly. 
When hounds ran he chose his own place in each fence carefully, 
and rammed her at it with precision. Sometimes she refused, some- 
times she bungled, once or twice she turned “‘end over end” in 
an unsuspected ditch on the further side; but she got over, and 
that was all John cared about. 


* * * 


The happy days of the hunting season sped rapidly by, and 
each one taught the grey mare a new lesson—English oats and 
good hands were having their inevitable effect on her. She was 
growing into a nice mare. When February arrived, John realised 
that it was high time to make that profit he had bargained for. He 
hated parting with her; she was the best he had ever had, and 
there is no tie so close as that between a good horse and its rider. 
But funds were low, and bills—especially mess bills—were high. 
Needs must when the devil drives! 

John set his teeth and despatched a letter to Marly, the big 
horse-dealer at Rugby, who had known his father well, and had 
sold him many a long-priced hunter. 

“T am sending you an Irish mare, rising five,” John wrote. 
“Try her anyway you like, and send me what you consider her 
worth.” 

The grey mare left the barrack-yard the next morning and 
journeyed into Leicestershire. John felt wretched when she had 
gone, and half-hoped she might come back again, but he knew she 
wouldn’t. Three days later came a letter from Marly, short and to 
the point. 

« Dear Sir,” it ran, ““I am keeping the mare. She is a clinker. 

« Yours faithfully, 
“JAMES Marty.” 
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A cheque for £100 fluttered out of it and dropped to the ground. 
John pocketed it with a sober smile. ‘‘ Not a penny more than she 
is worth. But what a surprise for the Colonel if he knew! ” 
was his inward comment. 

It was characteristic of John that it did not occur to his simple 
honest mind to flaunt this cheque before the eyes of the Colonel, 
and turn the laugh against him by saying—-‘‘ This mare that you 
thought so utterly worthless has been valued at a hundred pounds 
by one of the best judges of horse-flesh in England.” He went on 
his way, calm, quiet, unassuming as ever, and, if he enjoyed a 
momentary triumph over the Colonel, it was only the secret one 
which the wise people, who are cool and silent, always have over 
the foolish, bragging, bullying ones of this earth. 

When questioned in mess as to whom he had sold the mare, 
John returned vague, unsatisfactory answers, and the general 
impression among his fellow-officers was that he had just cleared 
his expenses with her and no more. 

But the cream of the whole matter was to come! 

As the hunting season drew to a close men’s minds turned with 
one accord to the forthcoming point-to-point fixture in April, in 
which the brigade had a race of their own. This brigade race Colonel 
Whitby had firmly made up his mind to win, and as he had the 
longest purse and could choose anyone in the regiment he liked to 
ride, the chances were decidedly in his favour. He was away 
throughout March, and on his return announced at dinner in his usual 
bombastic manner that he had been staying with Lord Emesdale, 
who had given him a royal time and several capital days’ hunting. 

“Not an ‘all-wire-and-women ’ affair such as you fellows are used 
to down here,” he explained, genially, ‘“‘ but a really smart, up-to-date 
hunt, with everything well managed and the very best of horses to 
ride. He had one there I want to buy of him to win our Brigade Cup, 
if I can induce him to part with it. I rode it one day, and it was 
the best ride I ever had in my life—took everything just as it came— 
post-and-rails, gates, bull-finches or oxers——”’ The Colonel was 
growing loquaciously reminiscent over his third glass of port, and 
his irreverent subalterns, who had frequently known him funk a 
sheep-hurdle while out with the Gostling hounds, winked at one 
another across the table. 

A few days later the whole mess was electrified by the news 
that the Colonel had bought the wonderful horse from Lord Emesdale, 
and had commissioned young Walford, the best jockey in the gunners, 
to ride it for him at the forthcoming meeting. 

‘* T had to give a long price for it, too,” Colonel Whitby remarked, 
jocundly. He always alluded to a horse as “it,” disregarding all 
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claims of the noble animal to sex. ‘‘ Lord Emesdale had only had 
it for six weeks, he told me. He got it from Marly, of Rugby.” John 
pricked up his ears at the name with sudden interest. ‘ Marly 
always has good horses,” he said, quietly, ‘‘and wants good prices 
for them, too. You must have paid through the nose, sir, as the 
saying is.” 

The next day the horse arrived from Lord Emesdale’s stables, 
and after luncheon the Colonel suggested that they should all stroll 
down and look at his new purchase. They set off across the barrack- 
square—the Colonel, two Majors, three Captains and _half-a-dozen 
subalterns. The Colonel’s substantial form swelled visibly with 
self-importance. His face was wreathed in smiles. He even thawed 
sufficiently to speak amiably to John Danvers whom he found 
walking beside him. 

“This horse, my boy,” he said, “is the sort you ought to buy 

in Ireland if you want to make money—not a nasty, narrow, weedy- 
looking brute like that grey you had two or three months ago. By 
the bye, this one isa grey, too, something the same colour. . . 
He had his hand on the handle of the box as he spoke, and flung it 
open with a gesture that was almost theatrical. “I gave two 
hundred and sixty for this one,” he said, impressively, “and I 
think you'll admit it’s not too dear at the price.” 


John gave one long look at the grey who arched her long neck 
towards him, and uttered a gentle whinny. He stepped lightly up 
to her and laid a hand on her mane. It was then that he had 
his glorious revenge on the Colonel. “And you might have bought 
her from me for sixty !”’ was all he said. 
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THE CASTLE OF GLAWA 


NARRATIVE OF SEMI-OFFICIAL TRIP IN 
SOUTHERN MOROCCO 


BY FRANK RATTIGAN 


Part III 


AFTER a stay of four days in Marrakesh we started on our journey 
to Glawa, the castle of the Glawi Kaids on the far side of the Atlas 
Mountains. Our host, Hadj Thami, the Viceroy of Southern 
Morocco, escorted us in person, together with two of his brothers 
and a large body of minor kaids and tribal retainers. We were 
accompanied some way on our first day’s march by practically all 
the officials of the Southern capital, the majority of whom ambled 
along on fat mules, and thus occasioned us considerable discomfort 
and delay, as we were obliged to accommodate our pace to theirs. 
This was by no means the first occasion during our trip on which 
we learned that horses and mules do not march well together. We 
had a very hot ride across the stony plain which lies between 
Marrakesh and the Atlas Mountains. Fortunately, after luncheon, 
which we had in a delightful orange grove, those who had come to 
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see us off said good-bye and returned to the city. We were then 
able to proceed at a better pace, and arrived at our camp at the 
foot of the mountains as dusk was falling. During the afternoon’s 
march, Menebhi and I, with four or five horsemen, turned off the 
track and rode along in line, in the hopes of finding some Pallas’s 
sand grouse. We very soon put up a covey, and in an hour had 
shot about a dozen. Menebhi displayed great skill in shooting off 
his horse, but my efforts in this direction were not successful. My 
horses, having been trained by Europeans, were quite unused to 
guns, and proceeded to do some effective buckjumping every time 


A CAMP IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE ATLAS 


I fired a shot. As one’s balance, when attempting to fire off a 
restive horse, is not very good, I soon gave up the unequal struggle, 
and on sighting any birds, dismounted and stalked them on foot. I 
found it very difficult to get within shot of them in this way, though 
when mounted one can approach very close. It is, moreover, 
extremely difficult to see the birds in time to dismount, as they are 
exactly the colour of the stones amongst which they lie. 

We found our camp pitched in a lovely olive grove on the banks 
of a clear stream, a pleasant contrast after the stony plain we had 
crossed. After tea we walked over to a large kasbah about half 
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a mile distant and were presented to the Kaid, a very youthful 
member of the Glawi family, who, at the early age of ten, had been 
appointed to this important post by his father, the Grand Vizier. 
Though not yet in his teens, he received us with great dignity, and 
amused us considerably by the somewhat pompous manner in which 
he issued orders for our suitable entertainment. On the arrival, 
however, of his uncle Hadj Thami, he at once relapsed into boyish 
timidity and complete self-effacement. 

Early next morning we started on our march through the 
foothills of the Atlas Range. At first our road lay through charming 


AN OLD BRIDGE BUILT BY CHRISTIAN SLAVES IN THE ATLAS 


undulating country intersected by swift-flowing streams, the banks 
of which were covered with oleanders and other flowering shrubs. 
After a time, however, as we got higher into the mountains, the 
going became much more difficult, and soon all semblance of a road 
ceased. We were consequently glad to change our horses for some 
of Hadj Thami’s spare riding mules. These animals are marvellously 
surefooted and get safely over places where one would think no 
animal but a goat could obtain a foothold. I tested their capacity 
by riding one of them the whole way up to the top of the pass, 
though I confess there were several places where I should have felt 
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much happier on foot. I should, however, admit that Hadj Thami 
lent me his own favourite mule on which to make the experiment. 
A more convincing proof of the trustworthiness of these mountain 
mules is to be found in the fact that during the reign of Moulai 
Hassan the whole Shereefian army safely crossed the Atlas Range by 
this same pass on its way to Tafilelt. Kaid Maclean, who was with 
the troops at the time, assured me it was the most remarkable feat 
in the way of transport he has ever witnessed, and I can well 
believe it. Certainly the difficulties of this march must have been 


THE CASTLE WALLS 


as great as, if not greater than, those which faced Hannibal or 
Napoleon when crossing the Alps. 

We took five days to arrive at Glawa, sleeping on the way at 
various castles belonging to different chiefs of the clan. We were 
too busy surmounting the difficulties of the track to have much 
time for shooting, though at one or two places we had good sport 
with rock-pigeons and partridges: I searched the rivers for signs 
of trout, but could discover no trace of them, nor could any of the 
natives give me any information on the subject. There were shoals 
of small fish resembling dace in every river we crossed, but no one 
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ever appears to have seen a trout. This is somewhat curious, as 
the streams are much the same as those in the Scotch Highlands, 
and trout have been discovered in the mountains in Northern 
Morocco. Mr. Walter Harris, the Times correspondent in Tangier, 
informs me that he has caught a considerable number of fair-sized 
trout in the streams north of Tetuan; but, unfortunately, no 
European could possibly penetrate into this district unless he 
possessed so perfect a knowledge of the language and habits of the 
country as would enable him to adopt the disguise of an Arab. 


STRIKING CAMP 


Indeed, as far as fresh water fishing is concerned, one may say that 
the chances of sport in Morocco are absolutely nil. 

The real difficulties of the journey began on the fourth day, and 
how the heavily-laden baggage mules managed to climb up to the 
top of the pass I cannot imagine. The whole way along the track 
we discovered the skeletons of mules and horses that had fallen 
and had to be destroyed, but all our animals arrived without serious 
mishap. Unfortunately, however, my groom had a bad fall while 
carrying my gun, the barrels of which were damaged beyond repair. 
The top of the pass was shrouded in thick mist, so that our hopes 
of obtaining a fine view were disappointed. Commander Staveley, 
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a naval officer on leave, whom we had unexpectedly met in Marrakesh, 
and brought with us on our journey, took the altitude of the pass. 
Writing -from memory I believe it was some 8,300 feet. On 
descending the further slope of the pass we were met by a large 
number of Berber warriors, who had come out to meet their chief 
and his guests. They were wild-looking men, clad in most pictu- 
resque cloaks of camel’s hair, dyed black, with curious patterns in red 
and yellow woven on the back, and armed with long-barrelled 
muzzle-loaders, beautifully mounted in silver. I believe that these 
tribesmen all possess modern repeating rifles, but these are only 
used in actual warfare. As the price of cartridges is very high, 
amounting in some cases to about two shillings each, one can 
understand that they are reserved for occasions of special need. 

On getting down to the plateau on which the castle of Glawa 
stands, we were met by practically the whole of the tribe. While 
the tribesmen indulged in powder play, the women, clad in gaily- 
coloured robes, formed into a dense mass and danced along ahead 
of us until we arrived at the walls of the castle. We were very 
surprised to find so fine a building in so wild and inaccessible a spot. 
It has the appearance of a medizval Italian castle, and is by far the 
most imposing structure I have seen in Morocco. Hadj Thami 
informed us that the old feudal citadel was demolished and rebuilt 
by Christian slaves in the 17th Century, but the style of architecture 
as may be seen from the accompanying photograph—is of a much 
earlier date. As usual in this country, the whole ruling family is 
housed within the walls. We were lodged in three long rooms 
opening on a charming courtyard, with the usual fountain splashing 
in the middle. 

After dining with Hadj Thami and three of his brothers, we 
were invited to attend a dance which had been organised in our 
honour. We proceeded, therefore, to a somewhat grim-looking 
courtyard, surrounded by great battlemented walls, in the centre of 
which a large bonfire had been lighted. Round the fire sat a row of 
musicians, headed by one of the Glawi brothers, while some eighty 
women in their brightest clothes had formed into a ring and were 
standing motionless awaiting our arrival. As soon as we appeared 
they started a somewhat plaintive chant to the accompaniment of 
the lutes and tom-toms of the musicians, and began swaying 
slowly backwards and forwards. They then proceeded to shuffle 
slowly along in a circle, their steps getting gradually faster and 
faster in time with the music, until one’s brain began to feel giddy 
with the rapidity of their movements and the unceasing chant. 
This would continue for about half-an-hour, when there would be 
a short rest, after which the dance was immediately recommenced. 
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The grim walls illuminated by the glare from the fire, the crouching 
musicians, the swaying forms of the women, and the wild, excited 
faces of the assembled tribesmen, combined to make the scene 
extraordinarily picturesque. We remained for a long time regarding 
the spectacle with the greatest interest, till at length the fatigue of 
the last five days made itself felt, and we retired to bed. The dance, 
however, continued throughout the night, and confused murmurs 
of it reached us even in our rooms. 

We spent the next day resting after our exertions in order to 
prepare ourselves for the great hunt of Audad or Atlas sheep which 


A BERBER DANCE 


had been organised for the morrow. We were naturally unable to 
inspect the interior of the castle owing to the presence of the harems 
of the various chiefs of the clan, but we spent our time in making 
sketches and photographs of the different objects of interest. Next 
morning we were called “at the screech of dawn,” and after a hurried 
breakfast awaited our host in the principal court of the citadel. 
Though he had been most particular as to the necessity for 
punctuality, it was he and not ourselves who failed in this regard, 
and we were kept waiting some forty minutes before a start was 
made. 

We had been warned to take thick overcoats, as the cold 
on the high mountain we were to ascend would be intense; but 
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realising the difficulty of climbing about weighed down with heavy 
clothes, most of us took the liberty of disregarding this advice ; 
and I, for one, did not regret having done so. We rode up the steep 
mountain track on our mules for some two-and-a-half hours, when 
suddenly, as we were nearing the ridge on which we were to be 
posted, the chief hunter cried out from in front that he had seen 
ten Audad quite close. We all flung ourselves from our mules, 
grabbed our rifles, and tore panting up the ridge. Our party 
straggled up to the top in proportion to the training they were in, 
Staveley and I doing a spirited finish for first place. We were, 
however, all completely outdistanced by our Berber hosts, and by 
the time we arrived at our places quite a fusillade had broken out. 

I found myself next to Hadj Thami and asked him what had 
happened. He said that owing to our late arrival the first drive 
had already begun, hence the appearance of the Audad that had 
been already seen. They had now turned back, and one was 
supposed to have been wounded by the first of the party to arrive 
on the ridge, who had had a shot at about 200 yards range. They 
had been followed in their flight by a perfect fusillade, but appar- 
ently without any further damage having been done. This was a 
terrible disappointment. We had been told that no European had 
ever seen an Audad in its wild state, much less shot one, and had 
been warned by all our friends in Tangier not to believe that we 
would ever be allowed to see one. However, after a short wait, I 
heard a shot from Irwin on the right, followed by two from the 
“ Bashador ” and made out a sheep rapidly ascending the opposite 
cliff at a range of some 400 yards from my post. It had apparently 
come from somewhere behind us on the right, after having probably 
been disturbed by the shots from the far left of our line. 

The range seemed to me too far, but Hadj Thami emptied 
his magazine twice, and I could see the bullets striking the rocks 
all round the animal without actually hitting it. However, after 
a time it disappeared behind a crag and we saw it no more. 
Shortly afterwards a large body of beaters came into view, and, 
apparently considering the beat at an end, sat down among the 
rocks 200 yards below us. I was just about to leave my place 
when several shots were fired by the beaters on a distant hill to the 
right, and with my glasses I made out four large sheep coming down 
towards us. Unfortunately, the beaters who had arrived were 
between them and ourselves, so I had but slight hopes of their 
coming within shot. When, however, they found themselves 
between two lines of beaters, they appeared to lose their heads, 
and though two turned back, the other two rushed right through 
the beaters below us and made their way along the rocks in 
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front about 200 yards distant. I was afraid to shoot owing 
to the crowd of beaters through which the sheep were passing, but 
our Moorish friends, headed by Hadj Thami, blazed away merrily, 
and when I remonstrated with the latter as to the risk of killing a 
man, he begged me not to entertain such foolish thoughts. Were 
anyone killed, it would be by the will of God, and in any case it was 
a matter of no importance, as the beaters were quite ready to take 
such risks, and he could assure me that no fuss of any kind would 
be made. 


With all due care I took two somewhat half-hearted shots at 
the foremost sheep, chipping a piece off the horns with my second. 
Immediately afterwards the Bashador and Hadj Thami hit it 
almost simultaneously, and a shout of triumph proclaimed its fall. 
It proved to be a young female, with a pretty but small head. 
Unluckily one of the horns had been rather spoilt by my bullet. 
Meanwhile, the other sheep was wounded by Irwin, and subsequently 
retrieved by the beaters. Whether any casualties were sustained by 
the beaters I did not hear; but several times I saw a bullet strike 
a rock within a few feet of a man’s head. The worst offenders in 
this respect were the Viceroy’s black bodyguard, who, in their 
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excitement, opened a wild fusillade, without apparently taking any 
aim. We were just about to move off to take our places for the 
second drive when I caught sight of a very large sheep making his 
way down the face of the opposite hill towards us. Faced with the 
alternative of taking a very long shot or having to fire amidst the 
crowd of beaters below us, I decided on the former course, and to 
my surprise and delight saw the bullet take effect. The Audad 
staggered and almost fell, then ran some fifty yards and collapsed. 
On retrieving it the natives pronounced it to be a very fine thirteen- 
year-old ram. 

After this success we remounted our mules and started for the 
lunching place about two miles distant. On the way we suddenly 
observed a large antelope standing on the hillside about 100 yards 
away. None of us had our rifles except Hadj Thami, who had two 
snap shots off his mule, but apparently missed. I do not know 
what this antelope could have been; it appeared to stand about 
34 feet, and had long, straight horns. As we began lunch it started 
to rain, and very soon the weather became so bad that we had to 
abandon any further idea of sport, and made our way slowly back 
to the castle, well content with our success. On the arrival of the 
beaters we discovered that they had retrieved a fourth Audad, a 
fine young ram, which had probably been wounded by the volley 
fired at the ten that had appeared before we reached our places. 

We celebrated our good fortune by another great dance after 
dinner, but as the novelty had somewhat worn off, and we had to 
leave at daybreak on our return journey to Marrakesh, we did not 
stay very long, and soon retired to bed. Our trip to Glawa had been 
from every point of view most successful, and we all felt that we 
had had the good luck to take part in one of the most interesting 
expeditions which could fall to the lot of a traveller of the present 
day. 
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THE LOWLY POSITION OF ENGLISH ATHLETICS 
ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 


Hanns Braun, the present half-mile champion, is a young German, 
twenty-two years of age. Five feet ten, weighing just under eleven 
stone, he is not conspiciously “athletic.” In running kit, he fulfils 
the usual criterion of a well-built man of looking bigger than in his 
ordinary clothes. Strip him to the skin and what do you find? A 
man without a particle of excessive fat well developed muscles 
everywhere, but still in general features not surpassing many young 
men one could pick at any congregation of athletes. But the most 
superficial glance at his legs convinces one that he has excepticnally 
long thighs, whilst the more expert gaze finally becomes fixed upon 
a remarkably prominent muscle at the outer side of his knee-joint 
—the Biceps Flexor Cruris. 
= * 
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Now it is this muscle in Hanns Braun which strikes the keynote 
of what I feel to be a criticism of Mr. Sinclair’s article in last month’s 
Badminton Magazine. Nobody could quarrel with the facts upon 
which Mr. Sinclair has based his contention that English athletics 
are in a bad way—Mr. Sinclair is far too great an authority for these 
to be called into question—but he has one fault (if I may call it a 
fault): he is too thoroughly British. We do not wonder, we do not 
bewail if the greatest scientist in the world is not an Englishman 
but a German, let us say; if the greatest singer in the world is an 
Italian ; if the greatest violinist is a Spaniard, or the greatest painter 
is a Frenchman: but when we find that the greatest jumper is a 
German and the best long-distance runner is a Finn, we are too 
thoroughly British to seek any other explanation than British 
decadence. Once, we were absolutely supreme in every variety of 
athletic contest ; now we are beaten by other nations; ergo we are 
retrogressing. 

But Hanns Braun’s muscle, to me, at any rate, suggests an 
alternative explanation which, if it is not more reassuring, is less 
uncomplimentary. The Biceps is one of the hamstrings muscles, and 
it runs from the hip and thigh bones to the head of the outer bone in 
the leg ; for the last few inches of its course it is, ordinarily, tendinous 
and not muscular. The tendon of this muscle is, of course, evident 
and palpable in any athlete’s leg; but in Braun’s one is struck by its 
remarkable prominence and by the presence of firm contracting 
muscular fibres running right down to its insertion. 

As the chief action of the Biceps is to flex and extend the thigh, 
it does not need an anatomist to recognise the importance of such a 
muscle to a runner. Braun knows he has an exceptional possession ; 
he can jump into a sprint at any stage of a race, and that muscle, he 
says, enables him to lift up his legs at the end of a punishing race when 
he is “all-out” whilst the other men can only fall forward. 

It might at first blush be argued that Braun has cultivated this 
muscle and is reaping the reward of “ specialisation.”” Of course 
he has cultivated it in the sense that he has developed it by use, but 
he has an exceptional muscle because for some reason he started to 
run in an exceptional way, and the development of muscular fibres 
in an unusual situation, or to an unusual extent, is an exponent of 
the demand he created. But this does not mean that he purposely 
developed that muscle. Even if Braun had known its value he could 
not have developed one member out of a group of muscles, for 
conscious regulation of individual members of a group of muscles 
acting together is an impossibility; the action of the group is a 
result of an order transmitted through a co-ordinating centre which 
unconsciously does the right thing at the right time. So it means 
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that Braun is a man built by Nature to be a runner, and Braun 
happens to be a German ; but it would have been just the same if he 
had been a Swede, a Chinaman, a Hottentot, or an Engishman—only 
we should have thought nothing of it and taken it for granted if he 
had been an Englishman. 

There may be many Brauns 7m posse in various parts of the 
world ; nay, it does not seem too much to insist that there must be. 
And without introducing the vexed question whether acquired 
characteristics can be inherited or not, I submit that it is all a question 
of odds and that it is most reasonable to expect a Braun where there 
is a large number of individuals among whom he is to be selected. 

I have drawn upon this one case to illustrate my contention that 
if we are being beaten it is not because we are necessarily deteriorating. 
Years ago there were potential Brauns in Germany (or elsewhere), 
potential Kolehmainens in Finland (or elsewhere), but then they 
knew nothing about athletics. For all we know there may at 
the present day be a potential W. G. George in Japan or a 
potential Alfred Shrubb in Russia. We are being beaten by the world 
through sheer stress of numbers, for Nature sees no reason why she 
should always bestow a particular swiftness of limb or elasticity 
upon an Englishman rather than upon a German or one of any other 
nationality. And as the cult of athletics extends further and further 
into the world (and daily there are increasing signs that it 7s extending), 
natural excellencies, which are no respecters of persons or nations, 
will come to the front ; so that if the Amateur Athletic Championships 
continue to be, as this year, World’s Championships, we shall have 
to struggle hard to win one, let alone all, because we shall obtain 
just our share as a small section of the world’s population. 

As an antidote to our decadence, Mr. Sinclair pleads for 
specialisation, and he selects the oft-quoted superiority of the 
Americans as evidence of the value of scientific training. Mr. 
Sinclair’s article was written before the last Oxford and Cambridge— 
Harvard and Yale meeting, so it would be grossly unfair to make any 
reference to it. But after all, despite our absence of specialisation 
or the tutelage for which Mr. Sinclair asks, are our athletes so very 
inferior ? I think of a hypothetical team composed only of ’Varsity 
athletes who gained their blues during the last seven or eight years, 
and competing, of course, at their best: Macmillan in the hundred, 
Black or K. Cornwallis in the quarter, P. J. Baker or T. H. Just or 
R. P. Crabbe in the half, Gregson or Henderson-Hamilton in the mile, 
and A. R. Churchill or A. E. Cator in the three miles ; Howard-Smith 
or Leader in the high-jump, S. S. Abrahams in the long-jump, 
Kenneth Powell in the hurdles. We should lose few events there. I 
give in the weight and hammer; we should certainly be beaten there, 
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for our ’Varsities do not seem to grow the necessary type of strong 
man—not that we could not show him how to do the things if we 
had him. 

Up to a certain point the Americans can teach us something in 
specialisation. I believe that they can prevent a would-be athlete 
from wasting his time upon exertions of which he is incapable, but 
whether they can point out the things for which he is most fitted I 
cannot say. I should be false to my own traditions if I denied the 
utility of “‘ Anthropometric charts and pulley-weight pedagogy,” 
but at the same time I see their limitations. Try to select an oarsman 
by the aid of a strength-measuring machine ; this man ought to be a 
grand oar, and he is a passenger in the boat. Pick out that well-built 
youngster who has all the evident capabilities of a distance runner ; 
he cannot run three hundred yards. Somewhere beyond the reach of 
measuring-tape and weighing-machine, of stethoscope and even of 
microscope—somewhere in the recesses of the nervous system lies 
that something which makes one man an athlete and another a duffer, 
one a sprinter and another a stayer, one an oarsman and another a 
runner. And so, when Mr. Sinclair says much might be done by 
judicious cultivation of youngsters, and continues that it is a task 
which would require great judgment, I would respectfully substitute 
superhuman perspicuity as the requirement. 

Finally, Mr. Sinclair says that an athletic revival is badly needed. 
I heartily agree. The conditions under which men compete are 
disgraceful, he says. I am with him whole-heartedly. Make athletics 
more attractive (one is ashamed to have to say less repugnant) 
and induce more men to compete so to increase the chances of 
discovering our potentialities. But my own hope rather is that Nature 
will run riot in her generosity to us and send us more than our 
legitimate share—another W. G. George, another P. O’Connor, 
another Lieutenant Halswell. But if the worst comes to the worst 
and Nature is not prodigal in her gifts to England, have we not still 
the right to be proud of having been the pioneers, of having set the 
standard, and of having taught the rest of the world what to do? 
It is not necessarily food for regret that the taught should eclipse the 
teacher. 
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FOX, GROUSE, AND SALMON 
BY T. SCOTT ANDERSON, EX-M.F.E. 


I. 


“You do look a rum customer, master!” said Billy Kerr, as we 
stepped along the hill road leading from the Kennels to the Bridge 
over the river Ettrick below the old ford. 

“You are somewhat quaint yourself, Bill!’ I replied. 

And surely the silent hills never looked upon two mortals more 
oddly attired ; for my companion, instead of the correct and suitable 
workmanlike garb he habitually wore, stalked along in old breeches 
and gaiters, surmounted by a much stained and faded one-time scarlet 
hunting coat and cloth cap, with a game bag on his back, in the net 
of which was the grinning mask of a fresh-killed fox. He carried 
a gun over his shoulder, whilst I was similarly armed, and clad in 
cord breeches, jack-boots, tweed coat, and hunting cap. 

“Good business the Major don’t see us now or he’d allege we 
had shot the fox,”’ he went on. 

“Never mind appearances ; it’s performance and accomplish- 
ment we’re going for, and within two twos we shall have done two- 
thirds of the feat. But that rig-out of yours is grotesque enough to 
scare all the birds off the beat without any chattering, so mum’s the 
word, please!” 

We wheeled off the road, along a sheep track leading through 
some nice heather patches lying to the sun, Billy on my left, with 
‘* Jock,”’ our steady old retriever, between us. From behind a knoll, 
about thirty-five yards out, up rose a single old cock grouse, flying 
low and fast. He gave a fair chance ; but my hand being shaky and 
my riding boots slippery, I did not take it, and he went on untouched, 
taking with him two lots of birds that rose wild beyond. Not till 
half-an-hour later did we get within shot of birds again—a brace 
this time—which rose between us, one dropping to my first barrel, 
the other swinging back over my companion’s head, giving a fine 
driving shot which he took, to his own and Jock’s satisfaction, the 
latter not waiting to be told to gather the birds, but bounding in 
and bringing them to hand at a gallop. 
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Here the usually undemonstrative Billy began to execute a 
series of mad-like capers. He danced, jumped, whooped and yelled, 
exclaiming, “ Well played! This is real cricket! Top hole game! 
What price old Thruston’s hundred? An impossible feat; haw! 
haw!” 

The explanation of these antics and exclamations was that we 
had set ourselves the task of killing a fox, bagging a grouse, and 
landing a salmon on one and the same day, standing to win a wager 
over it of a hundred pounds. Two parts of this had been success- 
fully accomplished. We had sallied out with hounds at day-break, 
and killed a stout hill cub within an hour of challenging him. We 
had changed into such dry clothes as came most handy from the 
store kept at the Kennel-huntsman’s cottage. Now, part the second 
in the programme had been scored, a grouse was literally bagged 
and slung from my confederate’s back alongside the mask. Hence 
his demonstrative behaviour and delighted exclamations. 

The wager had come about in this way. One day, during the 
previous autumn, I had ventured to express a desire to lay out a fox, 
a grouse, and a salmon, fairly brought to hand on my own place on 
one and the same day. 

Major Thruston, who was present, scouted the idea. “An 
impossible feat,” he said, “any odds against it.” 

“What will you lay, Major ?”’ instantly asked Billy Kerr, “a 
hundred to one, eh ?” 

“Well, no, but I'll lay twenty-five—no, I'll lay thirty.” 

“Not enough, Major!” 

Finally it was settled at fifty to one, twice; and now, twelve- 
months later, we were attempting to establish this record, and to 
lighten the Major’s purse by a hundred pounds. 

“T think the occasion worthy of a drink, master,” said Billy, 
producing a small pocket flask, “‘ though the sun is not over the yard- 
arm. Thruston, my boy, here’s to ye, you were just a wee bit too 
premature, only eleven thirty and Mr. Fox and Mr. Grouse lying 
like the lion and the lamb, amicably by the stream—lI mean in the 
net together. I'll let them be till Mr. Grouse is thoroughly flavoured, 
and then send them on by express for the Major to dine off, flanked 
by a steak of salmon, by Jove I will! But let’s push on, master; 
half-an-hour to change into waders, quarter of an hour to lunch, 
twenty minutes to get to the water side, and that brings it on to 
near one o’clock ; oceans of daylight to catch a fish, eh ? I suppose 
you will go first to Singlie pool ? ” 

At one o’clock to the tick I wet my line in the above mentioned 
well-known pool, one of the few resting places for running fish in a 
three or four mile stretch of rough broken water. 
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The Ettrick is a spawning stream, and, unless it has run fairly 
full, about half flood, for at least a week, the fish are more intent on 
reaching the gravel beds in the upper reaches than rising to the 
artificial fly. Many are taken out by rake-hooks, sniggled or 
leistered, or even taken by the hand, or kicked off the beds when the 
water has fallen low. 

I was wetting my line when I saw a fish rise down at the tail 
of the pool, but although I went to the spot at once, and fished care- 
fully over him, he never stirred. Between three and four o’clock Mr. 
Brydon, of Whiteshillshiels, a sporting hill farmer, and one of the 
most successful fair fishers in the valley, passed by. 

“What luck ? ” he shouted, as he scrambled down from his gig, 
leaving his pony to graze by the roadside. Then, “ Yer flee’s far ower 
big, try yin half the size ; but if ye want ti mak shure o’ ’im, ye mun 
try a big bunch o” wurrums aboot six o’clock in the mornin’—no’ 
the little brammly kind ye fin’ aboot the middens, but the muckle 
reed yins ye fin’ aboot the gairdens; in fac’ it’s the only thing ti 
use whan ye’re competin’ wi’ the saumon at this time o’ year.” 

But though I tried all the ‘sma’ flees”? I possessed, drawing 
them carefully over every yard of water in this pool, and the Bridge 
pool above it, I failed to entice a fish to take my lure. As the darkness 
crept up, I reeled in, and acknowledged I was beaten on the first 
attempt. 


Part II. 


On the second endeavour, made ten days later, the order of pro- 
cedure was changed. On the principle of taking the easiest first, the feat 
of bagging a grouse was accomplished as soon as there was daylight 
enough to see. At six-thirty we returned in triumph to the house 
for breakfast. Little more than two hours later I saw Billy’s hat go 
up at the south corner of the Black-rig covert, as quickly as 
eagerness and impatience allowed had hounds out, and they were 
running the line in no hesitating fashion. Of course, my coadjutor 
went off like a streak so soon as the leaders stooped to it, securing a 
quarter of a mile start, nor did I obtain a front view of him again 
till I found him without his horse standing at the edge of a big dry 
moss or flow, some five or six hundred acres in extent, where, in a 
patch of rushes, there was a small opening which, hounds were 
rapidly enlarging by scraping furiously in the soft peat. 

“Whew! Wind him there, my boys!” screamed Bill, as he 
grasped Traveller by the stern and pulled him out of the cavity in 
which he had almost disappeared. ‘“‘ Let the puppies have a smell! 
Here Bluebell! here Bonnylass, wind him my girlies! How are we 
to do, master ? Dig or bolt, eh ?” 
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“ First of all, we have got to mark him, Bill; no easy job, for 
this main drain seems to run the whole length of the moss, nearly a 
mile long.” 

The farmer, with his two sons, soon arrived, and led the horses 
out on to sounder ground. ‘ There’s near two thousand rod o’ drains 
in it, and they cross like a herring net—‘ Paddy drains’ they ca’ them. 
It wad tak’ a drove o’ tarriers, workin’ like ferrets, ti find ’im, an’ 
he’ll no’ be easy boltit,” they volunteered. 

‘“* How would it do to leave me to grapple with Mr. Tod, while you 
slip away and catch Mr. Kelt ?” at last Bill suggested. 

As the day was wearing away this seemed a sensible suggestion, 
and at once it was acted upon. It required a little manceuvering 
on my part to slip away unperceived by hounds. I managed it by 
choosing a moment when they were giving their attention to the 
subterranean barking of the terrier, who had evidently got temporarily 
stuck at the crossing of two drains where the turf cover had partially 
fallen in. 

I cantered on to Singlie Pool, where waders and a rod were 
waiting me, and ere long was threshing the water. About four- 
thirty the river rose slightly, but perceptibly, and became distinctly 
warmer. A glint of the expiring sunshine fell on the tail of the pool, 
which I had reached for the second time. I was just about to reel in, 
when my fly, which was well under water, was sucked down, and 
with a most indescribable thrill of joy I felt I was fast in a fish. He 
was lively enough for eight or ten minutes, but gave no trouble, 
and while Mr. Brydon held the rod I slipped the landing net under 
him, and had him safely grassed on the bank. While gazing at my 
still gasping prize, I noticed the shepherd’s boy, who had_ been 
overlooking the sport from an opposite knoll, running hard in the 
other direction. Looking across I saw, to my consternation, hounds 
running along the face of the hill in a long straggling string, the leading 
ones fairly fast, and all unmistakably hunting the line of a fox. Before 
I got rid of my waders, and long before I met my horse, they were 
out of sight. I found them in the gathering darkness four miles 
away, hunting in Bowhill vast woods, where, owing to the tangle of 
trees uprooted by a recent gale, a tired fox could easily baffle hounds. 
Not without difficulty we got them together and stopped them. 
Dejection was displayed in every gesture, and misery was writ large 
in his face, as my henchman poured out a stream of self-condemnation 
on the way home. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! You'll never want to see my silly mug 
again! I can’t ever forgive myself—rank, rotten, miserable sinner 
that I am, complete duffer, thorough ass, first prize finished bungler !” 
To all which I gave a silent acquiescence. 
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But what happened ? ” 

“Simply this—I couldn’t manage to corner the beggar; he 
stole away without being seen, and was a quarter of a mile out before 
I spotted him. I was far too chivalrous to him, for I let him out of 
sight before I loosed hounds at him. I thought they would catch 
him before he made Deloraine heights, but he ran through every cut 
of sheep on the three farms of Singlie, Kirkhope, and Fauldshope, 
checking hounds every ten minutes. Scent was catchy at first, 
then cold. He must have got into Bowhill an hour in front of them. 
Confound the Paddy that made these paddy drains!” 

So ended our second attempt. 


Part III. 


Fortune favoured us at the beginning of our third “try,” 
entered upon in the middle of October two seasons after the last 
failure. Grey dawn, following a wet night, showed black clouds at 
the water-head threatening to bring down the river at any moment, 
so daybreak found me casting my line in the Plate Pool. Two hours 
unintermittent fishing here, and in Gatecrook Pool, were fruitless ; 
when, starting again, after a short respite, by the most unexpected 
luck a small fish rose and took my fly. Some minutes of thrill and 
anxiety followed, the latter intensified by the fact that when he was 
only half into the landing net the hook came out of his mouth, and 
had not the ever-ready Billy promptly tailed him with a well-sanded 
palm he might have floated back into his native element. 

A short hour, in which to breakfast and gloat over our luck, 
and then I may safely affirm that two more elated and eager mortals 
never laid leg over saddle. Indeed, so anxious was the Whip to lose 
no time in getting to work, that he found himself starting minus spurs 
and horn. During the next few hours we passed through many and 
varied hopes and fears; momentarily excited when Reveller and 
Rambler opened vigorously and persistently in our second place of 
draw, and equally despondent when older hounds failed to endorse. 
Anxiety increased as the afternoon wore on, for all the most likely 
places were drawn blank, and hounds began to get a little slack and 
careless. 

What was to be done? for by our agreement the fox was to be 
found on the estate, and there was only one place left untried, a smal | 
thick clump of stunted spruces, about a quarter of an acre in extent, 
planted by the loch side as a screen for duck shooting. Only a few 
hounds tried it and these feathering beyond it, soon had the whole 
pack drawn out in a long string with sterns lashing vigorously and 
noses on the ground, not daring to open, and allowing us to keep with 
them at a slow jog. 
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““He must have slipped away when he heard us pass before, and 
is likely two parishes off by this time,” said Billy. “Are you going 
to try it?” 

‘“‘ There is nothing else for it. We must give them the chance of 
hunting up to him, and as quietly as possible.” 

We literally walked after the pack, encouraged from time to time 
by increased eagerness on the part of the most trustworthy hounds, for 
half-an-hour or more, when, with a slight change of wind, they settled 
down to run slowly but surely, and evidently on very good terms 
with their fox. Scent got rather better as evening fell, and as the 
sun set behind the hill we found ourselves cheering a clamorous pack, 
pressing hard on a fast tiring and short-turning fox, in a small 
wooded glen from which he made one or two ineffectual attempts to 
steal. He then ran up and down the whole length of it, for the 
moment out-distancing some two couple that got a view of him, and 
came up the bank straight at me, apparently not seeing my old mare, 
who stood still as if she had taken root. Not more than twenty paces 
off he caught sight of us, and crouched in the bracken, lying panting 
there till the last hound had over-run him, then suddenly sprang up 
and made a dash for the wood; but hounds, racing down, hurled 
themselves upon him before he reached it. 

An exultant Whip came up, radiant with satisfaction and 
breathless with excitement. 

“No time to waste over obsequies, master,” he gasped, “ barely 
daylight for item three. Ill keep hounds together and send them 
in with the boys, so canter on by the south track—you’ll meet one 
of the lots of men coming with your gun.” 

(We had four lots of men stationed at different points near grouse 
feeding ground.) 

Ere long I met the keeper’s boy and a shepherd, each with a 
gun, and the former with the news that his father was waiting beyond 
the stubble field, which was “ fair black wi’ birds,” and ready at a 
signal whistle to drive them over the cross dyke behind which I was 
to be posted. 

I had only time to change my hunting coat for that of the 
shepherd’s more sober grey and looser one and to get into position, 
when following a cry of “ Maark, m-a-a-r-k on the right!” swept a 
great pack of sixty to a hundred birds low over the wall just where 
the keeper’s boy was frantically waving his arms to turn them in. 
I had to let them pass him before I loosed off at a distance of sixty 
yards out, with no result other than to scare a few old blackcock from 
the far corner, who came wide on the left. 

Billy and the keeper now joined me. In the all-too-swift falling 
darkness we started for another try. I was posted in position for a 
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back drive in a small gully with about twenty-five yards of sky 
above me. As despair was seizing my soul, two birds appeared in the 
very spot at which I was fixedly gazing. Shooting well in front of the 
second bird I had the satisfaction of seeing him crumple up and 
of hearing the thud on the heather behind me. 

Billy must have heard my instructions to old Jock to “ Hie! 
seek dead, old man!” for he came forward at the double, whooping 
like a red Indian. “Bravo! bravo! bravo! Well done! a 
thousand congratulations ! See the conquering hero comes!”’ and as 
Jock trotted off to lay the bird at the Keeper’s feet he continued, 
“The Major properly euchred at last, bravo! bravo!” 

Our triumph was short-lived, however, and my heart went to my 
boots as Sandy Cairns approached and said in the voice of a con- 
demning judge, “It’s no’ a grouse though, it’s a grey hen,” adding, 
“A canna understand it ata’. A could ha’ sworn A heard them cackle 
whan they raise.” 

Dumb with disappointment and despair I heard Billy say, “‘ We'll 
do it yet. Pop away down to the house and have a drink and a bit of 
supper, and we'll go out with the two setters with an electric torch 
on their necks, find birds and shoot them by moonlight, never fear!” 

But this ingenious scheme was not required, as Sandy Cairn’s 
boy, who could see in the dark like an owl, emphatically asserted to 
his father that one bird came over hard hit and was like falling on 
the heather rig a hundred yards behind. The two went off to look, 
and at the very spot indicated by the boy old Jock picked up a 
winged grouse. 

With the most supreme satisfaction we formed a triumphal 
procession to the house, where, amid the congratulations of the estab- 
lishment, we toasted together and separately Salmon, Fox, and Grouse. 

Next day the North British Railway carried a carefully done up 
and clearly directed parcel containing the unique combination of a 
grinning mask, a six-pound fish, and a well-feathered grouse cock. 
It bore the inscription: ‘‘ To Major the Honble. Talltock Thruston, 
Longbow Lodge, Midlothian (for favour of examination and return— 
for preserving purposes), from T. S. A. per W. G. Kerr.” 

It is only fair to him to recount that he paid his bet promptly 
and with good sportsmanlike grace, and no one was more warm in his 
congratulations to me than the much-chaffed Major. 


POLO AT THE BACK OF BEYOND 
BY A. COOKIE 


MopERN times combined with numerous tournaments have, 
during the past decade, made polo in India to-day, as it is in most 
places, a rich man’s game. What used to be possible—indeed was an 
obvious necessity to the subaltern in India—was a string of inexpensive 
ponies on which he could play polo. In large cantonments where 
the class of polo is above the heads of poor men, owing to the 
increased price of ponies, the modern subaltern in the intervals of his 
strenuous soldiering has to fall back on tennis and cricket in his 
leisure hours, and think with regret of his more fortunate predecessor 
of a few years ago. As a result there are some who welcome the 
prospect of spending a few years in a small station, where everyone’s 
means are about the same, where every man keeps his charger— 
which answers the purpose of hack, trapper and polo pony in addition 
—and polo of an inferior order is possible. And yet inferior is hardly 
the word. Where all men play indifferently, one can still get a game, 
and better still, a good game. One of Britain’s outposts can boast 
of all the advantages which go to make the king of games possible to 
the impecunious. This spot, famous in the history of Britain’s rule, 
is situated just beyond the border line of the N.W. Frontier province 
—and its name is Malakand. 

To procure a game of polo the chief essentials are eight players, 
eight ponies, a ground, and the usual sticks and balls. With a fairly 
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long interval between chukkers, even with this limited amount of 
personnel and stores, at the worst three chukkers twice a week 
can be, and are, indulged in. 

First of all a short description of the ground is necessary. From 
the Malakand to Chakdara there winds a road ten miles in length, 
the “Broken Road” of Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s story. Some two miles 
from the Malakand ridge this road branches off to the Northern end of 
the Malakand tunnel, that engineering work which in a few years time 
will water and make fertile the whole of the Tusufaoi Valley, by 
diverting the water from the Swat river through the range of hills 
on which the Malakand Fort stands. This branch road, unmetalled 
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and rough to a degree, has been improved by the Canal authorities 
to such an extent that easy access of a jolting kind is afforded to 
the polo ground at Khar village. The actual distance from the 
Malakand to the ground is some four miles, and from Chakdara 
seven miles. The ground itself is to the unprejudiced eye 
ideal. Northwards across the Swat river rise mountains, and 
‘again mountains beyond. East and West at varying ranges, 
mountains again, and Southwards the Malakand ridge with its Fort 
crowned with its proud British flag. In the near distance to the N.E. 
Chakdara Fort presents the same emblem. The fertile valley, green 
with crops of wheat and rice fields—which in their season abound 
with snipe—the Swat river, giving in its season its supply of mahseer 
and trout, the rocky hills all around stocked with chikor and sisi. 
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Both for the sportsman and the artist the valley holds delight. 
So much for the ground and its environments, to which should be 
added the additional charm of notoriety, in that the “show” of 
1897 began actually while a game was in progress upon it. 

Next the players. The garrison of the Malakand consists of 
one native infantry regiment, a detachment of native mountain 
artillery, the Political Agent, the Garrison Engineer, and several 
engineers and electricians engaged on the Canal. At Dargai and 
Chakdara there is another native infantry regiment, but they 
cannot count upon being able to be present for polo on account of 
the distance and the exigencies of the service which occupy their time. 
In a native infantry regiment there are fifteen officers, of whom from 
ten to twelve can be counted upon as combatant from a polo point 
of view. However impecunious the officers may be, part of their 
outfit consists of a charger, for whose keep a generous government 
provides in their monthly stipend. Therefore twelve ponies at least 
are generally available from the officers of the regiment. The 
Heaven-born Political Agent and Garrison Engineer, men of 
substance, run to two or perhaps three ponies each; the Gunner, 
electricians and engineers eke out the total with three or four 
more. Hence the polo secretary can as a rule procure some twelve 
players and twenty ponies, and by dint of working out the chukkers 
so that the strong ponies play three chukkers and weak ones two— 
Smith rides Jones’ (who is on duty) pony, one chukker, and Robinson 
rides it another—four or even five chukkers can be obtained. 

The care of the ground is the polo secretary’s work, aided by an 
ancient, evil-looking, thoroughly competent and much interested 
“Mali,” an inhabitant of the adjoining village of Khar. Indeed 
he is a person of some note. Besides keeping the ground mown 
(by means of grazing flocks of sheep and cattle) he knows all the 
resorts of snipe, never loses a bird, and he was the first person 
to warn the Britishers of the ’97 rising. 

The cost of keeping up and renting the ground is covered by 
a voluntary monthly subscription of Rs. 2 from each member of the 
Malakand, Chakdara and Dargai garrisons. 

The means of locomotion to the ground from the Malakand 
are the regimental tonga, with transport mules on hire, accounting 
for four souls; tum-tums (of a very ramshackle order, obtained by 
being held up on the road) for four more, a junior captain’s private 
trap, one or two of the ‘‘ Heaven-born’s” spare ponies—and 
behold ! in half an hour the players arrive on the ground to find their 
ponies, which have walked down slowly beforehand. ready to begin. 
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All is ready; syces tighten girths; the mess khitmutgar 
stoops over his fire to induce a refractory kettle to boil; the abdar 
sets out his glasses and bottles, men move about, select their sticks, 
and one side dons red jackets. The opening chukker is a contest 
between the regiment made up of Dandy (a country-bred gelding of 
twenty-one years of age who has seen much war) ; Tristram (a once 
tournament pony, now past his early youth); Julie, a showy chestnut ; 
the Cossack Post (a government pony of Somaliland days), and 
the “Scallywags” for whom the Electrician, the Gunner, the 
Political Agent and the Sapper turn out. No fewer than two ladies 
are present to watch the struggle! The “ Mali” bangs the gong and 


** propels the sphere” into the field. The Scallywags get on to the ball 
and the P.A. makes three consecutive shots which carry the 
ball to the regimental goal mouth, where the trusty regimental 
back on his still more trusty Cossack Post foils his effort at the goal 
by a deft back-hander. Tristram’s rider gets the ball, and galloping 
all he knows, transfers it by several straight drives to mid-field, where 
he breaks down at a near side shot. Here is the Sapper’s chance. He 
is a man of weight and charges with great fury, driving the ball 
back to the regimental goal. It seems he must score, but no! an 
inequality in the ground prevents his blow at the ball taking effect, 
and Julie’s master (regimental No. 3), as usual on the spot, has a run 
to himself, to find himself thwarted in front of the opponents goal by 
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the P.A.’s timely near side back-hander. The ball no question makes 
of “eyes and nose ” as Omar Khayyam has it, and strikes Dandy’s 
owner on the chest, ricocheting forward just where he can hit it. 
Alas! his shot goes wide and the Scallywags hit out from behind. 
Now the Gunner has it and by dint of much skill, two drives and two 
near side shots, he reaches the danger zone, when excess of zeal 
causes him to miss the ball; but the Electrician dashing in, places it 
between the posts. Score I—o against the regiment. 

For a space after this play takes place in neutral territory, until 
the regimental back, forcing the Cossack Post through all opposition, 
dashes down the field, but is ridden off by the Scallywag’s back, 
as the ball stops within a yard of the goal. A melée ensues in which 
a goal post is knocked down and the Scallywags clear. The 
regiment again attacks, but is foiled by the bell which sounds the 
knell of the chukker, and amid exclamations as to the brevity of the 
time allotted, the dripping ponies troop from the field. 

The syces meet the ponies and the late opponents mingle 
together round the refreshment table to discuss the various beauties 
of their several shots, the handiness (or otherwise) of their ponies, and. 
the immensity of the struggle. Time passes quickly, as it always 
does when one is employed in congenial occupation. The gong 
clangs and the opposing sides sally forth. This time the regiment 
is represented by “‘ Boodle ”’ 1, “‘ Slumber ”’ 2, “ Alf.” on Julie 3 (already 
played in the first chukker) with “‘Crummy ” back ; and the Scallywags 
have the Gunner 1 (on his same pony as before); the Executive 
Engineer 2, on a large black horse,which may once have measured 14-2; 
the P.A. 3, on his second pony, and the Sapper, back, on his second 
pony. Not much to comment on in this chukker. The Scallywags, alas! 
again have it and the subtle combination of the Sapper and the P.A. 
are too much for the regiment. Boodle spends a_ considerable 
time trying to explain to his pony that the polo ground and not the 
wheat crops are the scene of action, Slumber dozes peacefully 
and at times wakes with a start to strike shrewdly at the ball, and 
Crummy takes spirited gallops, one of which is rewarded by a goal. The 
score at the end of the chukker is 2—1 in favour of the Scallywags. 

The third chukker opens uneventfully. The ball seems to resent 
all efforts made to get it moving. The sides are as in the first chukker, 
with some slight difference in ponies, Alf riding Tristram instead of 
Julie, and the regimental No. 2, his own mare instead of Tristram, 
while for the Scallywags the Gunner rides the T.A. (travelling allow- 
ance) pony, who is new to polo. Presently the players and ponies 
settle down to it in earnest. The Cossack Post is at her best, and 
Tristram remembers the glories of a tournament he played in ten years 
ago and does himself more than justice. The regiment score two goals, 
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and are then temporarily handicapped by their No. 1 breaking a girth. 
The Scallywags seize the opportunity and score. Both sides are on 
their mettle and strive with might and main. The chukker lingers 
on. The doctor, who is keeping time near the tea table, forgets to 
look at his watch, while one of the ladies is anxious to get a photo- 
graph close, and with the perversity of fate usual to such cases, 
play is always at the further side of the field. After ten 
minutes’ strenuous strife the doctor wakes, the lady gets her photo- 
graph, and the bell clangs once more to give the exhausted ponies 
respite for a space. 


Two more chukkers are played after this. The shades of 
evening fall. The sun sets behind the mountains and strange and 
beautiful lights spread across the valley. We sit and talk, over our 
tea and whiskey pegs, and are all convinced that never was there 
any tournament which can compare with our primitive and 
altogether family polo; and we thank our stars that we are situated 
in a back of beyond corner of the Empire in which such sport is 
possible. 


BOOKS ON SPORT. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS OF THE Dry FLy. By Frederic M. Halford. 
London: George Routledge & Sons. IgII. 


No sport is so much written about as fishing, and at the same 
time no sport has varied less through the centuries. It is stated 
that the Egyptians two thousand years and more ago used angling 
appliances precisely similar to many of those which are employed 
to-day ; nevertheless devotees of the rod continue to find ample material 
to fill innumerable volumes. For one thing a man’s own experiences 
can be described, and if he is known as a successful angler readers 
are interested to learn by what means his successes are achieved. 
Mr. Halford has long enjoyed and deserved the reputation of being 
an expert, and had published a number of books before the present 
volume. 

A feature here is a description of ‘new dry fly patterns, the 
manipulation of dressing them, with practical experiences of their 
use.”” Many pages of the book are occupied with simple squares of 
various colours, ranging from sulphury white to bluish black, the 
object of which is to instruct the maker of flies as to the precise 
shades which are recommended; and yet some years ago so 
experienced a fisherman as Sir Herbert Maxwell was one of many 
who held to the theory that fish are colour blind! Proof of this is 
impossible, and Mr. Halford thinks that Sir Herbert has recanted some 
of the opinions he advanced on the subject. It is hard to believe that 
the difference between catching fish and failing to do so depends 
upon the fact that the colours of a fly are just a shade lighter or 
darker ? One cannot of course say what the fish may think about 
it, but the variations in colour between not a few of the flies here 
depicted are barely distinguishable by the human eye. 

Mr. Halford, however, speaks with an authority to which few 
persons can pretend—with any hope of having their pretensions 
recognised. Fishermen will find abundant matter for thought in this 
volume, together with cheery reminiscences of good days, and of others 
when things would not go right. The plates are charmingly 
reproduced, many of the river scenes being calculated to tempt the 
angler to get out his rod and to start off at once in search of similar 
spots ; and if he does he will find Mr. Halford’s book a fascinating 
companion. 


AN ANGLER’S Lines. By A. J. Price. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Kent & Co., Ltd. 


This book is in comparison with the last like a little brook trout 
by the side of a 20lb. salmon. It will much amuse those to whom 
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it is addressed, however, and really Mr. Price need not have sought 
the excuse for publication after which he searches in his preface. 
Like Mr. Halford, Mr. Price is connected with The Field. Most of 
the contents of the volume having already appeared in that journal. 
Mr. Halford devotes himself to trout, Mr. Price’s fishing has often 
been of the humblest possible description. ‘‘ The Pike from the 
Ditch,” is the title of one of his chapters. It was a big fish, 12 Ib. 9 oz. 
in weight, 18 inches in girth and twice that length, nor can it be said 
that it was useless when caught, for it is preserved in a glass case and 
gratifies its captor when he looks at it. Another chapter is headed 
‘““The Duck Pond.” The farmer to whom the water belonged told 
Mr. Price that he had seen fish, he did not know what they called 
them, “as long as that,” “‘ that” being the length of his arm from 
wrist to elbow. It is not everyone who would be tempted by the 
contents of a pond, of which the ducks held possession when Mr. 
Price embarked, in a leaky, flat-bottomed craft of no particular 
denomination. One of the birds endeavoured to eat his float and 
occasioned him much annoyance and anxiety. When he had got rid 
of the ducks a file of geese appeared, but sticking resolutely to his 
work a 10 lb. catch was the result. 

The author was not always content with these humble experiences. 
He had excellent sport on the Costa, an ideal dry-fly river in Yorkshire, 
though he did not succeed in taking a certain grayling, “‘ every ounce 
a two-and-a-half pounder, with a back fin like the sail of a Chinese 
junk.” The hook tore away just as he had prematurely regarded the 
fish as his own. ‘‘ Off and On the Towing Path ” are not positions 
which would gratify every angler, but Mr. Price is an enthusiast, 
and spent four hours in bringing three roach to the bank. Of course, 
no one writes a book about general fishing without the introduction 
of some trout. Mr. Price beguiled one from a Sussex brook. 
Altogether he has written a very pleasant little volume. 


ANGLING FOR GAME FisH. By “John Bickerdyke.” ANGLING FOR 
COARSE FiIsH (Same Author). London: L. Upcott Gill. 1grtr. 


Somehow or other a book with a paper cover—if published in 
England, that is to say—appears unimportant, but these two little 
volumes are by no means to be despised, and have indeed their 
special conveniences, as they slip easily into the pocket. Few people 
know more about fish than the gentleman who writes under the above 
name, an ex-angling editor of The Field, and incidentally, we may add, 
author of the “Sea Fishing” volume in the Badminton Library. 
These are the third editions of Mr. Bickerdyke’s little paper-covered 
books, and have the merit of being singularly comprehensive. There 
is a vast amount of information contained in them, indeed we scarcely 
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know any works likely to be of more service to the beginner. One. 
chapter which will interest many people is on ‘‘ Thames Trout,” a fish 
which many anglers find peculiarly elusive. Mr. Bickerdyke admits that 
trout fishing in the Thames is “ decidedly uncertain work,” but is of 
opinion that “failure is usually due to either lack of skill or 
persistence.” These trout he declares to be ‘‘ comparatively plentiful,” 


and he describes methods of fly fishing and spinning for them. Another 
chapter is on “ Rainbow Trout,” which for their sport-giving qualities 
are stated to be superior to our river brown trout. So far as we can 
ascertain they are not thriving in our waters. It is by no means every 
angler who cares for coarse fishing ; those who do will learn pretty well 
all that can be taught from Mr. Bickerdyke’s book. 


THE KEEPER’S Book : A GUIDE TO THE DUTIES OF A GAME KEEPER. 
By P. Jeffrey Mackie. London and Edinburgh: T. M. Foulis. 
IgII. 


We have previously drawn attention to this excellent work, 
the first impression of which was dated January, 1904. The present 
is the 11th edition, and contains new material, the old having also 
been carefully revised. One of the novel features is a chapter on 
“The Prevention of Accidents,” it being assumed that the keeper 
will often be told off to teach boys the proper handling of a gun and 
the art of shooting. The instructions are practical and sensible. 
It is above all things important that boys should get into the habit 
of doing the right thing, that is to say, of observing essential 
precautions, such as glancing through the barrels before going out, 
in order to see they are clear. So far as our observation goes it is 
very seldom that any man carries a gun in a dangerous way ; still, a 
certain number of accidents do happen annually, if they can be 
called accidents when attributable to the lack of ordinary precaution. 
An anecdote is given of how a boy escaped with the loss of two 
fingers from what might have been a fatal catastrophe. He had 
gone out with a 20-bore gun, which he presently exchanged for the 
keeper’s 12-bore. After shooting for some time he fancied he had 
lost a cartridge, and looked on the ground for it. Not finding it he put 
another into the gun without glancing through the barrel. The first 
cartridge, a 20-bore, had in fact slipped down the barrel, which 
naturally burst when the boy next fired. The other new chapter 
is on “ First Aid”’ and is well enough, though we do not quite see 
why the treatment of ‘ Choking ” should be included ? The author 
is of opinion that increasing numbers of snipe are year by year 
nesting in this country, and we can only hope that he is right, though 
we scarcely fancy that this is a general opinion. 
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THE AEROPLANE: AN ELEMENTARY TEXT BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF DyMAnIc FLIGHT. By T. O. B. Hubbard, J. H. Lederboer, 
and C. C. Turner. London: Longmans Green & Co. rgIrt. 


The authors have previously written much about aviation, 
which, as they point out, demands knowledge of a great many 
subjects each of which is a separate study in itself; and of many of 
these subjects knowledge can be gained by a study of this volume, 
which is before all else practical. This is not a book to be read in 
the ordinary way, but to be consulted when information is sought. 

Something of the principle of the aeroplane may be gathered 
from what the authors tell us concerning the rate of fall. If a lump 
of copper be dropped from a height of 16 ft. it will reach the ground 
approximately in one second ; if, however, this lump is beaten out 
into a thin sheet, and dropped face downwards, the time taken to 
reach the grourd will, of course, be very much greater, the air affording 
resistance to the enlarged surface. The first ideas of flight were quite 
naturally based on observation of birds, and an enormous advance was 
at once made when the idea was abandoned that because the flapping 
wing is the method of flight used by birds it should therefore be 
imitated. The bird is not equipped with the screw propeller upon 
which the aviator depends. The subject, however, is far too 


intricate to be treated in the course of a short notice, and we merely 
draw attention to this carefully-compiled book. 


Tue Auto-CAR Roap Book. By Charles G. Harper. Volume II. 
North and South Wales and West Midlands. London: 
Methuen & Co. IgII. 


We have already dealt with the first volume of this exceedingly 
useful work. The system upon which it is compiled is probably 
the simplest and most readily comprehensible that could have been 
adopted. London is taken as a centre, and the author traces the 
course of the great trunk roads, giving also the subsidiary routes which 
branch from them. The mileage is stated from one town to another, 
with hints about the gradients, and of course about direction. Nctes 
and brief descriptions of towns and objects of interest are added, with 
information as to hotels, garages, etc. In many cases the present 
names are traced back to the originals ; thus Tenbury is the modern 
form of ‘*‘ Temebury,” the town on the river Teme ; Chester, again, 
is derived from the Latin Castra, a camp. There is an index 
extending over many pages. The book is simply invaluable to the 
motorist. 
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The King of the Belgians is a most ardent motorist, taking a knowledgeable interest in all details 
connected with the running of a car. It is satisfactory to notice that in the matter of Tyres he 
has selected the well-known make of British manufacture, the ‘‘Avon.”’ 


One of the most enterprising and successful firms in connection with motoring is the 
Jermyn Street Motor Hire and Repair Works, Ltd., whose headquarters are at 44, Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, W. They have works and garages in various parts of London, and are sole agents for 
the ‘‘ Motobloc ”’ car for Surrey, Berks., and Essex. Much of the company’s success is doubtless 
due to the well-directed energy with which the business is controlled by Mr. Nicholas Lechmere, 
who takes a personal pride in seeing that his clients are satisfied. Excellent cars can be hired 
from the company, which has been appointed official repairers to the R.A.C., always a valuable 
certificate. 


There has been much discussion of late about the noise made by chauffeurs, some of the 
writers of complaining letters apparently being oblivious of the fact that there are times when 
if the careless pedestrian is not warned to get out of the way, he is likely to be killed. Horns, 
in fact, are necessities, but it is desirable to get those which do not make heartrending noises, 
and it would be hard to improve on the ‘‘ Tuto’’ horn turned out by the Premier Taxameter Co., 
Ltd., 106, Albany Street, N.W. This company also manufacture the ‘‘ Star’’ Speedcmeter, 
which can be fitted to any car. 

The fact that ‘‘ Embrocine ’’ Embrocation is used by W. G. George, holder of the world’s 
mile running record, is a strong guarantee of its excellence. This preparation is manufactured 
by the Embrocine Co., of 225a, Hammersmith Road, W., and is recommended for all sorts of 
strains, bruises, rheumatism, lumbago and cramp ; also for bronchitis and colds generally. 


Temporary residents in Scotland who have game or fish to sell will do well to communicate 
with Messrs. Hewat & Co., Fishmarket Buildings, 143, Bridgegate, Glasgow, whose business is 
personally supervised by Mr. Andrew Hewat, J.P., member of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants’ House of Glasgow. This company are the largest game and rabbit salesmen in 
Scotland, something like a hundred tons of fish being sold by them weekly, and game in proportion. 


The West End General Insurance Agency, of Spencer House, Strand, W.C., announce that 
they insure horses, whether at the stud or still in training, as well as household property, jewellery, 
pictures, etc., a Lloyd’s Policy being offered. 

Visitors to Glastonbury may be assured of excellent meals, by no means always obtainable 
at show places, at the Lotus Tea Rooms, next door to the Post Office. Dinners are prepared if 
warning is given, ‘‘ Lotus, Glastonbury ”’ being the telegraphic address. 

The population of Scotland is at present enormously swelled by visitors from the South, 
and those who take their motors with them may be glad to know that Messrs. A. W. Chapman 
and Co., of the Church Street Garage, Inverness, Official Repairers to the R.A.C., S.A.C., and M.U., 
are ready to do all sorts of work in connection with motors and have also new and second-hand 
cars, as well as motor launches, in stock. 

Much useless labour is daily spent on gardens which do not produce satisfactory results 
because of the mischief done by insects and other destructive agents. The ‘‘ XlalJ’’ Fertilizers 
and Insecticides are warmly approved by those who have used them. They are manufactured 
by G. H. Richards, 234, Borough High Street, S.E., particulars of them being given in a little 
publication known as “* Richards’ Small Pink List.” 

Fishermen (sea or river) are supplied with the best obtainable tackle, including the original 
make of Otter Trawls, by Messrs. Hearder & Son, of Plymouth. The firm was established in 1770 
and has enjoyed the highest reputation for considerably over a century. 

Those who have not made up their minds where to spend their holidays may have their 
attention drawn to Hartland, North Devon, where excellent accommodation for visitors is 
provided at the Quay Hotel, Mr. A. T. Pennington, Proprietor. 

For the small sum of 17s. 6d. the motorist whose engine does not start readily may 
procure a “ J.E.F.”’ Easy Starter from Mr. J. E. Feay, of 28, Jackson’s Row, Manchester, and, 
indeed, from most motor dealers and garages. This starter, which is made in brass and nickel, 
saves toil and trouble and economises petrol. 


Hosts in search of music for garden parties, dances, etc., will find their needs well supplied 
by Herr Meny’s Blue Hungarian and White Viennese Bands, particulars concerning which may 
be obtained from 127, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Some men still prefer to shave with the razor of the old familiar shape, others prefer 
safeties, and an ingenious combination of the two is provided by Mr. Adolphe Arbenz, 
33, Ludgate Hill, Birmingham. The razor can be used in the ordinary way, or if it is preferred 
a patent safety ‘“‘comb”’ can be fitted on to the blade so that it is impossible for the shaver to 
cut himself. The principle is that of the regulation safety razor. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


TuHE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original 
photograph or photographs sent in representing any sporting 
subject. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access 
to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood 
when hounds are running, will doubtless find interesting subjects ; 
these will also be provided at football or cricket matches, and 
wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings and 
Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method cf toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September competition will be announced in 
the November issue. 


THE JULY COMPETITION 

The prize in the July competition has been divided among the 
following competitors:—Baron Ph van Pallandt, Duinrell, Was- 
senaar, Holland; Mr. Gerald Browne, Hans Mansions, London, 
S.W.; Mr. T. N. James, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. “ Enchantress,” 
Portsmouth ; Captain J. W. Barron, R.A. Mess, North, Gibraltar ; 
Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent; Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C.; Mr. T.G. A. Moncreiffe, 
Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ‘‘ Temeraire,’> Home Fleet ; Miss Marjorie 
Fletcher, Chevender, Chislehurst Common; Mr. C. E. Burdekin, 
York ; and Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, 
S. Devon. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


JUMPING AT THE HAGUE HORSE SHOW, JULY, 


IQII 
Photagraph by Baron Ph van Pallandt, Duinrell, Wassenaar, Holland 


‘‘GUNGWE,’’_A LION CUB IN RHODESIA 
(Captured when he was glbs weight; he is now four months old, and weighs 5olbs) 


Photograph by Mr. Gerald Browne, Hans Mansions, London, S.W. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MANCHESTER V. CLITHEROE, JUNE IQII 


Photograph by Miss W. M. Comber, Rowley Brow, Knutsford, Cheshire 


AMONG THE BOATS AND BOAT-HOUSES AT HENLEY, IQII 


Photograph by Mr. T. N. James, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ‘“ Enchantress,’’ Portsmouth ' 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE 3RD OBSTACLE IN THE OBSTACLE RACE, GIBRALTAR GARRISON SPORTS, IQII 
Photograph by Captain J. W. Barron, R.A. Mess, North, Gibraltar 


NATIVES HAULING A WATERBUCK FROM THE WZOIA RIVER, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
Photograph by Mr. T. G. A. Moncreiffe, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S, Temeraire, Home Fleet 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MID-KENT POINT-TO-POINT. MR. E. M. LEVESON GOWER ON FEARLESS VII, 
WINNING THE OPEN RACE 
Photograph by Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent 


SHARK CAUGHT BY SHIP’S COMPANY OF H.M.S. ‘‘SHEARWATER,”’ IN CORINTO HARBOUR, 
NICARAGUA 
Photograph by Mr. T. G. A. Moncreiffe, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. Temeraire, Home Fleet 
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OSTRICHES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. Gerald Browne, Hans Mansions, London, S.W. 


TAKING A HIPPOPOTAMUS FROM THE ZAMBESI RIVER 


Photograph by Mr. C. F. Molyneux, Native Commissioner, Gwembe, N. W. Rhodesia 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A.A.A. CHAMPIONSHIPS, IQII. R. PASEMANN WINNING THE POLE JUMP 


Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 


R.N. COLLEGE, OSBORNE ASSAULT-AT-ARMS. CADETS SCALING WALL 


Photograph by Mr. T. N. James; Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. “‘ Enchantress,’’ Portsmouth 
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TWO 30 FOOT DUGOUTS AND A WOODSKIN IN VENEZUELA 


The dugouts are made of cedar about one inch thick, and are very light and fast. The woodskin is made 
of bark as the word implies 


Photograph by Mr. Gerald Browne, Hans Mansions, London, S.W. 


THE SECOND GREEN. KHEDIVIAL SPORTING CLUB, CAIRO 
Photograph by Mr. E. R. Wood, The Manor House, West Malling, Kent 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


TORBAY SAILING CLUB RACES OFF PAIGNTON PIER, JULY, IQIi 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, S. Devon 


THE WEST KENT FOXHOUNDS. THE LAST DAY OF THE SEASON, IQII 
Photograph by Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent 
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ERIDGE HUNT STEEPLECHASES. IQII,. THE LADIES’ OPEN PLATE 


Photograph by Miss Marjorie Fletcher, Chevender, Chislehurst Common 


A.A.A. CHAMPIONSHIPS, IQII. THE MILE RACE 


Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
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COMPETITION 


MEET OF THE CROWEURST OTTER HOUNDS 
Photograph by Commander D. F. Vines, R. I. M. 


SCOTS GREYS Uv. YORKSHIRE HUSSARS AT PUSHBALL 
Photograph by Mr. C, E. Burdekin, York 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


HAGUE HORSE SHOW, JULY IQII. THE WINNER OF THE HIGH JUMP 


Photograph by Baron Ph van Pallandt, Duinrell, Wassenaar, Holland 


[DEVON; COUNTY, CHAMPIONSHIPS, JULY IQII. THE MARATHON RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, S. Devon 
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GARDENING 
at “THE WHINS” NURSERY. 


STUDENTS are trained as Professional, Hardy Jobbing, or Companion Gardeners. Particularly 
useful for those leaving College, as they can take a further course, specialising in 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, and Decorative and Flowering Shrubs and Trees. 


SHORT COURSES ARE ALSO GIVEN IN 
Domestic Science and Carpentry. 


LADIES wishing to lead an outdoor life, may stay at ‘‘The Whins,’”’ where they will find 
healthy occupied rest in learning to manage their own gardens, and studying their own 
pet plants. 


- For Terms apply— 


: WHINS, F.R.H.S., Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


F you are enjoying, or have just returned, or are 

looking forward to a change in the country, may I 

ask you to help some of my poor weary ones to have 
a change too ? 8,000 poor. 


The Rev. HERBERT WILLIAMS, 
St. John’s Clergy House, 


TOWER BRIDGE, S.E. 


Subscription Rates. The Badminton M ag azine. 


(POST FREF.) Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
HOME Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 
nt i To Mr. JOHN E. CHANDLER, Manager, Badminton Magazine, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
ABROAD Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for months, 


12 Months commencing , for which I enclose 
6 Months 


s. d. || : 


THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS bogs. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 
Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. owe Kine. 


‘THE KING is acknowledged to be a good shot and kills game as it should be— 

; Gentlemen are proud of being a good shot, a proud position indeed. So are we. 

The next proud thing is to be a good salesman; a good killer and a good salesman are 

two good and excellent features. To couple your good shooting with a good salesman would 

be to instruct all your surplus game to be despatched and consigned to— 


CURPHEY & MILLS, 


Game Salesmen, BIRMINGHAM. 


We buy every description of game. We sell to best advantage. We certainly give best returns. 
We want the dates of your shooting. We will give you fixed prices. 
Hampers despatched to all Shootings. Cheques with Sales daily. 


Telephone : Midland 1501. Telegrams : “ Curphey, Birmingham.” Bankers : Lloyd’s Bank, New Street. 


+> 


: EALING COACHING COLLEGE, 

2 5I, THE MALL, EALING, W. 

c INDIVIDUAL PREPARATION FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 
¥ ARMY: QUALIFYING: WOOLWICH: 

a March, 1910, 1 Pass........... 1 Candidate | June, 1911, J. L. MACLEAN, Sole Candidate 
Sept., 1910, 1 Candidate SANDHURST : 

ey 4 March, 1911, W.A. HANNAY, Sole Candidate | June, 1911, W.A. HANNAY, Sole Candidate 
NO FAILURES TO DATE. 


ALL 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


As supplied to all 


the Leading Regiments 
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